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ABSTRACT 

These proceedings consist of the papers presented at 
a conference on vocational education research in the 1980s. The first 
group of papers deals with various approaches to, and priorities for, 
vocational education research in the 1980s. Discussed in the next 
group of papers are national perspectives on research programming. 
Following this group are nine papers devoted to state and local 
perspectives on research programming; topics addressed include the 
following: vocational education program improvement; a research 
development agenda for the 1980s that would cover productivity, 
economic advancement, and human resource development; programming 
recommendations regarding curriculum; and the perspectives of a 
superintendent of schools on vocational research and development. 
Presented in the fourth group of papers are the views of five 
individual researchers pertaining to directions and approaches for 
vocational education research to take in the 1980s. Appendixes to the 
proceedings include a colloquium agenda and a list of colloquium 
participants. (MN) 
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Preface 



A major and dramatic shift is now in the making with respect 
to the Federal role in education and in support of educational 
research, including research on vocational education and related 
activities. Federal expenditures on educational research have 
been reduced in recent years and the priorities of the Federal 
agencies that support educational research have been changing. 
In addition, the authorizing legislation for vocational research 
is currently under review in connection with the larger issue of 
reauthorizing the Vocational Education Act. This is an opportune 
time to consider the building blocks out of which an effective 
research agenda on vocational education for the 1980s can be 
constructed . 

To contribute in this effort, the Coordinating Committee on 
Research in Vocational Education (CCRVE) and the American 
Vocational Education Research Association (AVERA) sponsored a 
Colloquium on Vocational Education Research for the 1980s at the 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., on July 29-30, 
1982. A subcommittee of the CCRVE, consisting of Dr. Henry 
David, Chairman, Dr. Glenn Boerrigter and me, planned the 
Colloquium and was assisted in its organization by Dr. Rodney 
Riffel, National Institute of Education. The purposes of the 
Colloquium were to elicit and synthesize suggestions for research 
programming in the light of (1) national, state, and local 
vocational education problems and policies, (2) user needs, and 
(3) the interests and priorities of individual and institutional 
performers of vocational education research and development. The 
agenda for the Colloquium, which is reproduced in Appendix A, 
indicates how the effort to realize these purposes was in fact 
conducted . 

The two sponsors of the Colloquium are deeply grateful to 
Dr. David Goslin, Executive Director, Commission on the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education of the National 
Research Council-National Academy of Sciences. He made it 
possible for the Colloquium to be held at the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

A word is in order about the sponsors. The Coordinating 
Committee on Research in Vocational Education was established by 
the 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act. The 
legislated members of the Coordinating Committee are the Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education, the National Institute of 
Education, and the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education. The Office of Career Education, the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services, and the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education are also represented at its 
meetings . 
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CCRVE is concerned with research and the related program 
improvement functions for vocational education, career education, 
and education and work projects funded by the programs 
represented on it. It is charged by the legislation: to (1) 
coordinate the research programs of its member agencies, (2) 
establish national priorities, and (3) establish a project 
management information system. It deals with the first objective 
primarily through the review of program plans and projects at its 
regularly scheduled bimonthly meetings and contributes to the 
formulation of national priorities through its discussion of the 
program plans of the agencies represented at its meetings and by 
sponsoring seminars and other meetings at which research priority 
issues and research program plans are considered . It has 
achieved the project management information system objective 
through the production of Projects In Progress . This is an 
annual reference compilation containing key information about all 
ongoing projects in vocational education, career education, and 
education and work funded by the programs represented on the 
CCRVE, as well as other selected projects. Projects In Progress 
is published by The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Educat ion . 

The American Vocational Education Research Association is 
the professional organization of educational researchers active 
in the field of vocational education. It was organized in 1966 
and is affiliated with the American Vocational Association, as 
well as with the American Educational Research Association 
through the Special Interest Group on Vocational and Technical 
Education. Its major purposes are to (1) stimulate research and 
development activities related to vocational education; (2) 
promote the development of training programs designed to prepare 
persons for responsibilities in research in vocational education; 
(3) foster a cooperative effort in research and development 
activities within the total program of vocational education; and 
( i\ ) facilitate the dissemination of research findings and the 
diffusion of knowledge. 

The Colloquium's sponsoring organizations hope that the 
presentations made available in these Proceedings, as well as the 
discussions which they generated, will stimulate systematic 
thinking about needed research programs in vocational education 
and about the preconditions for useful research, a theme touched 
upon by a number of the papers. Both those who provide support 
for research and development activities and those who engage in 
them will, I believe, owe a debt of gratitude to AVERA, which 
marie this publication possible. 

Howard F . H jelm 
Chair 

Coordinating Committee on Research 
in Vocational Education 

September 1982 
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Research Suggestions from the Report of the Committee on Vocational 
Education Research and Development 

Rupert N, Evans 



In 1976 the Assembly of Behavioral and Social Sciences of 
the National Academy of Sciences published the report of its 
Committee on Vocational Education Research and Development. 
Although the official title of the report was Assessing 
Vocational Research and Development , it has come to be known as 
the "COVERD Report," from the acronym of the committee which 
produced it . 

The study which led to this Report was commissioned by the 
U.S. Office of Education, but the members of COVERD were chosen 
by the National Academy of Sciences, I had the honor of chairing 
the committee, .jhich worked long* and hard, without pay. A list 
of the committee members is*attached. it is interesting to note 
that six people on the program of ' this conference played key 
roles in the production of the Report. Duane Lund and Robert 
Taylor served with distinction as members; Gordon Swanson not 
only served ably as a member, but also chaired a similar 
committee which reviewed manpower research and development of the 
Department of Labor and produced a report which served as a model 
for ours; Howard Hjelm and Glenn Boerrigter provided much 
information and guidance; and Henry David was executive director 
of the Assembly when we made most of the decisions about our 
procedures. Many of those in this room provided information to 
us. The list of those involved reads like a Who 's Who of 
research on vocational education and work. 

Our task was to review ten years of vocational education 
research and development conducted under the auspices of the U.S. 
Office of Eduction. We wanted to, but lacked the resources to 
review similar programs conducted by the states. Indeed, the 
task of looking carefully at the results of an expenditure of 
$250 million of federal funds consumed more than a year of tiring 
work. 

Our most controversial finding was that "vocational 
education R&D shares with educational R & D a lack of both 
demonstrated impact on students and methods for rigorously 
measuring impact" (Committee on Vocational Education Research and 
Development, 1976, p. 1). The most controversial impact 
allegedly produced by the COVERD Report was the insertion of a 
phrase in the Education Amendments of 1976 which demanded that 
vocational education research conducted by state Research 
Coordinating Units "demonstrate a reasonable probability that the 
contract will result in improved teaching techniques or 
curriculum materials that will be used in a substantial number of 
classrooms within five years" (P.L. 94-482, 1976, Title II, 
Section 13Kb)). A similar phrase applies to grants (but not 
contracts) which study problems of national significance and are 
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controlled by the Department of Education (Section 171(b)). It 
seems to me that there is general agreement that this language 
has had many detrimental and few positive effects on vocational 
education R&D. 

In my opinion Section 131 has three objectionable parts: 
the requirement for contracts rather than allowing use of the 
most effective way of performing a particular task, the 
restriction of research topics to teaching techniques and 
curriculum materials, and the demand for results in classrooms 
within five years. It should be noted that these restrictions 
apply principally to State Research Coordinating Units; legally 
they do not apply to the great majority of R & D activities 
funded directly by the Federal government (though apparently they 
are applied there quite frequently also). I remind you t'.at 
COVERD did not study the results of research conducted by state 
units, nor did it recommend any of the restrictions which were 
placed on the states. Thus, it does not seem reasonable to blame 
COVERD for what Congress did in 1976. 

But change is always with us, and change is frequently not 
for the better. The Request for Proposal recently issued by the 
Department of Education for The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education has even worse language which states that 
all designated studies under this contract H will be planned, 
designed, initiated an»' completed within a 12-month contract 
period. M Apparently one part of the administration has gone 
beyond Congress in demanding that we become more and more 
committed to looking for quick fixes to inconsequential 
problems. One can only speculate that the next COVEFD will find 
even less evidence of impact from vocational education research 
conducted under such conditions. 



The purpose of COVERD was to assess research and its 
administration and to provide suggestions for the improvement of 
legislative and administrative procedures. It did not have a 
charge to suggest research topics. However, as it looked at past 
research priorities, it identified nine major research categories 
which seemed to encompass the great majority of vocational 
education research during the decade before 1976: 

Career development and guidance 
Students with special needs 
Women 

The disadvantaged 
Adults 

Ethnic minorities 
Characteristics of students 
Teacher education 
Instructional techniques 
Curriculum development 

Curriculum content 

Student needs 

Occupational adaptability 



Research 



Topics 
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Curriculum integration 

Curriculum evaluation 
Labor market supply 'and demand information 
Administration of vocational education 
Evaluation of vocational education programs 

Occupational information 

Job readiness of vocational graduates 

Job satisfaction 

Earnings 

Follow-up studies (COVERD Report, 1976, Appendix A) 

We reviewed the results of principal studies in each of 
these areas. We found that the only area to which continuing 
attention had been paid was the area of career development and 
guidance. It was clear that research in most areas was turned on 
or off like a spigot when the yearly priorities were established. 
Indeed, at one time it had been policy not to fund research in an 
area which had been a priority area for the preceding year: 

We concluded that more was known in each of the areas than 
would have been the case without the Federal funding of research, 
but we found little evidence that instructional behavior had been 
modified substantially except as a result of curriculum research. 
I am afraid that if a similar study were done today, a similar 
conclusion would be reached. 

To be fair, however, one should ask if legislative or 
executive branch behavior has been modified substantially by 
COVERD's research or by the research of others. My conclusion, 
surprisingly, is that COVERD has made little difference, but that 
the combined weight of many studies has changed the attitude of 
Congress, business leaders, and the general public toward 
vocational education and job training in general. 

COVERD pointed out that research trains researchers and 
evaluators. As a result of this training they produce better 
research and better evaluations. These improved studies serve as 
benchmarks for further improvements in research, not just about 
vocational education, but also about other delivery systems for 
work education, about education as a whole, and about the 
formation of human capital. 

They also provide a better basis for forming policy. The 
current positive legislative attitude toward training (as 
compared, for example, with the current attitude of Congress 
tsoward subsidized employment or income transfers) is, I believe, 
in large part a result of an accumulation of research and 
evaluations that point out the value of training to the 
individual and to society. If researchers were still designing 
faulty studies which compare the success of unlike groups (e.g., 
the labor market success of secondary school vocational and 
college preparatory graduates), as we did during the 1960s, they 
would still be concluding that vocational education does not pay 



Obviously, many forces other than research results affect 
policy formation and other human behavior. The influence of 
these other forces, plus lethargy, suggest that one or two small, 
isolated studies rarely can change behavior significantly. Ten 
similar small studies can have considerable impact, if they are 
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done by different researchers with different biases, especially 
if they are done with different populations in different parts of 
the country. If the results of these studies are compared 
(meta-analysis), policy implications drawn, and the results 
disseminated to policy shapers, the result of ten studies is 
almost certain to be much greater than ten times the result of 
one study. Large, national, longitudinal studies can have 
similar effects. 

I wish that I could say that our progress in the 
administration of research and in support of research has been as 
great as our success in improving the quality of vocational 
education research or in demonstrating the value of vocational 
education. COVERD made more recommendations about the 
administration of research than about any other topic, but it 
also recommended further support for research. Here is my score 
card on the adoption of COVERD's recommendations: 



Recommendations Put Into Effect, Entirely or Substantially 



1. Keep vocational education R & D in the vocational 
education operating branch. 

2. Encourage female and minority researchers. 

3. Combine the vocational education and adult education 
ERIC system. 

4. Fund studies on the needs of users of R & D products. 

5. Conduct research on dissemination strategies. 

6. Adequately fund a national center or centers for 
vocational education R&D. 

7. Make RCUs responsible for research, dissemination, 
and curriculum development . 



Recommendations Not Put Into Effect or Barely Touched 



1. Consolidate research, demonstration, dissemination, 
and evaluation efforts. 

2. Allocate 20 percent of Federal vocational funds for 
research . 

3. Designate 50 percent of research funds for solving 
national or multi-state problems. 

4. Provide funds for career education R&D separate from 
vocational education R&D. 
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, Panel of Consultants (1963) and the Essex Advisory 
Council (1968) have produced more positive and long 
lasting improvements in vocational education than have 
come from any other source since 1917, Moreover, they 
cost less than those other large-scale research, 
demonstration, or evaluation studies. Perhaps even 
better results could be achieved if we looked at all of 
the ways we provide trained workers, e.g., through 
military technical schools, CETA skill training, 
apprenticeships , business and industrial training 
(National Council on Employment Policy, 1982). 

Continue to fund individual national vocational 
education research projects at a level of $5 million or 
more dollars each year. Frankly, none of us foresaw 
that programs of national significance might be cut to 
a level of $10 million a year or less, and that funding 
of new individual RFPs and unsolicited proposals would 
be cut out entirely in some years. 

5. Establish a national longitudinal study to tell 

us more about the effects of various types, levels, and 
amounts of vocational education on various t-ypes of 
people . 

6. Remove restrictions from RFPs and the law which 
emphasize short term planning and quick results. Their 
effect is to produce low risk, low payoff research 
projects. What we need are high payoff research 
programs . 

My first priority among all of these recommendations is for 
a blue ribbon commission to review all of the ways in which 
society supplies skilled workers (including vocational education 
and its research and development programs), with a view toward 
recommending ways in which we can make major improvements in 
quality. There are demographic and fiscal reasons why any large 
increases in students or funds are unlikely. .There are many 
reasons why quality should be improved. T am convinced that the 
quality of vocational education and of our other delivery systems 
for work education can be improved, even without spending more 
money. T am also convinced that plans for this improvement will 
have to come in part from outside the profession and from outside 
of government. Some of my friends tell me that a national 
commission cannot be appointed in today's political climate. 
Perhaps so, but T believe that one is needed, so T will continue 
to push for it. 
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Alternative Vocational Education Research Agendas 

Henry David 



Plausible research agendas may be fashioned in several 
different ways. In the case of the traditional disciplines, they 
are generally shaped by perceptions of promising next steps in 
the light of a discipline's history and logic of development. 
That is to say, a reading of the current state of the art and the 
opportunity structure for further advances are powerful 
determinants of future research programming. In the case of 
fields of study in which a variety of disciplines can be enlisted 
for the conduct of inquiry — such as education, urban life, the 
environment — research programming may be shaped by perceptions of 
problems that prompt action, by policy decisions with respect to 
those problems, by policies actually in operation, or by the 
results of policy or program evaluat ions . * 

In the field of education generally, including, of course, 
vocational education, Federal policy considerations have for 
almost two decades shaped successive declarations of research 
priorities. These in turn exercised powerful influences upon the 
programming of research funded by Federal dollars. As a result, 
federally-supported research in the field of vocational education 
has been largely mission-oriented. To a much lesser degree has 
it been influenced by theoretical and empirical developments in 
the social science and other disciplines whose scholars engage in 
educational research. It is not an exaggeration to say that both 
research continuity and cumulative building of knowledge bases 
have, consequently, been victims of short-lived, changing 
priority schemes . 

A conventional technique used for developing research 
agendas is that in which we are engaged here — that is, to elicit 
from research experts and users of research results their sense 
of the content and anticipated outcomes of plausible and 
productive programs of research activities. In a moment, I will 
report on a modest effort made by the National Institute of 
Education to do this a little over five years ago not for the 
field of vocational education as such, but for the larger and 
less-well bounded domain of the relationship between education 
and work. 



A Research Agenda in the Field of Education and Work 



In April 1978, the National Institute of Education convened 
a small group charged with the task of developing a Research 
Agenda in the Field of Education and Work. Of the ten 
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individuals from within and outside of education who engaged in 
that effort, one is also participating in this Colloquiura--Gordon 
Swanson . 

A word on the genesis of that meeting is, perhaps, in 
order. The appointment in 1977 of a new Director of the NIE, Dr. 
Patricia Albjerg Graham, was followed by an irresistible impulse 
to reorganize the Institute. This resulted in the elimination of 
the organizational *»ntity responsible for the research program in 
the area of education and work. This consequence prompted 
protest by vocat ional education officials, pract it i oners , and 
researchers. The Institute hoped that the Research Agenda 
meeting would allay the concerns expressed by these interested 
parties, as well as demonstrate its continuing interest in 
research on the relat ionsh ip between educat ion and work , broad ly 
conceived, and in the Congressional ly-raan dated priority area of 
"preparation of youths and adults for entering and progressing in 
careers." The findings of the "research agenda* meeting, on which 
a report was issued in October 1978, were, according to Director 
Graham, to be used in the research , development , and 
dissemination act ivi ties of the three major program areas of the 
reorgan ized Institute. 

The research questions and tasks set forth and discussed 
during the "research agenda" meeting lent themselves to being 
grouped into seven issue areas, several of which have continued 
to be prominent in subsequent considerations of education and 
work research programming. Presented in the order of descending 
importance in which they were ranked by the part ici pants , the 
seven research areas, together with examples of specific 
inquiries for each, are as follows: 



1. The first issue area consists of research "on the 
employment (demand ) side of the education and work 
relationship," which would include investigations into 
"the barriers to youth finding Jobs" and into the 
characteristics sought by employers "when screening new 
employees . " 

2 . The second embraces research "on experienced -based 
approaches to learning about work," including 
comparative assessments of "the various modes of 
combining education with work" and inquiries into the 
kinds of incentives that would lead industry ... to 
develop and provide the education its workers need." 

3. The third area centers on research "on attitudinal 
factors ... including the influence of students 1 
attitudes upon getting and advancing in a job and 
attitudes toward vocational and career education ...." 
Here, specific inquiries were proposed into student 
attitudes toward vocational education by sex, race, and 
ethnicity, and into the relative importance assigned by 
employers to skills and work attitudes when they 
screened Job applicants. 

4. The fourth issue area covers Federal financing of 
education and, the relations among Federal, state, and 
local government policies and programs affecting 
education and work. Candidate subjects for inquiry 
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included the effects of Federal funding upon "State and 
local investment choices , policies , plans , and 
standards," "the relative costs and benefits of the ... 
CETA model of training versus the ... Vocational 
Education model," and the coordination and focusing of 
the several relevant Federal programs so as to meet the 
educational needs of young workers and enhance their 
employment opportunities . 

5. Equality of educational opportunities constituted the 
fifth issue area and embraced investigations into "the 
role of schools in providing for social mobility;" the 
determination of "What kinds of investments, in what 
sorts of programs . . . can make the greatest 
contribution to achieving mobility for disadvantaged 
groups;" and studies of "institutions that have been 
successful in eliminating biases and discrimination." 

6. The sixth area comprised "research on competency 
testing, minimum competency standards and the 
credentialing process," and called for testing "the ... 
assumption that there is a relationship between 
acquisition of basic competencies — reading, writing, 
and arithmetic — and youth employment." Other questions 
proposed for inquiry were whether "the minimum 
competency standards "movement" would "put vocational 
schools (and vocational graduates) at a disadvantage" 
and the consequence of increased use of competency 
tests for equality of employment opportunities. 

7. The seventh and final issue area covered research "on 
career guidance and counseling," in which inquiries 
were called for into ways for improving the transition 
from school to work, into the factors influencing 
occupational choice, and into the attributes and 
experiences of counselors that contribute to making 
them more effective. 

I take it for granted that each of these examples of what 
were viewed as worthwhile topics in 1978, as well as the larger 
research programs areas which they illustrate, could readily find 
an ardent advocate today. That is not surprising. So far as I 
can Judge, the questions that stand behind them have not been 
effectively answered — that is to say, taken out of contention by 
conclusive research findings — in the intervening years. In 
short, the requirements for information that warrant action and 
significantly reduce the risk associated with acting on weak and 
partial knowledge are not quickly or easily satisfied. 



Research Programming from the Perspective 
of the Vocational Education Study 



I spoke earlier of a meeting such as this as a conventional 
technique for developing research agendas. I turn now to another 
device. And that is to reflect on the substantial research 
effort undertaken in carrying out the NIE ! s Vocational Education 
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Study, mandated by the Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 
9^-^o2). and to ask what its implications are for vocational 
education research programming in the future. That Study, which 
I directed, was, as most of you know, formally completed last 
October with the transmittal of The Final Report (National 
Institute of Education, 1 98 1 ) to the Congress and the President. 

The investment of the Study's available resources in 
research, both extramural and intramural, was heavily determined 
by the four topics which had to be investigated under the 
Congressional mandate. These were (a) "the distribution of 
vocational education funds in terms of services, occupations, 
target populations, enrollments, and educational and governmental 
levels;" (b) "an examination of how to achieve compliance with, 
and enforcement of, the provisions of applicable laws of the 
United States;" (c) "an analysis of the means of assessing 
program quality and effectiveness;" and (d) "a review and 
evaluation of the effectiveness of programs funded under" the 
Consumer and Homemaking Education provisions of the 1976 
legislation . 

The Vocational Education Study was not limited to these four 
themes, but its key features were shaped by them. The Study is 
best viewed as N a policy inquiry, centering on the purposes, 
structure, implementation, and consequences of Federal vocational 
education policy ... an inquiry ... (seeking) to ascertain in 
which respects, if any the 1976 amendments to the 1963 Vocational 
Education Act influenced changes in the Nation's decentralized 
and highly diversified public school vocational education 
enterprise" (The Final Report). 

A policy inquiry marked by these objectives, and constrained 
by the resource base available to it, obviously ignored many 
significant lines of inquiry which, if pursued, would have 
contributed to a fuller and more sophisticated delineation of the 
vocational education enterprise and to a better understanding of 
both its operating characteristics and of its strengths and 
weaknesses. At the same time, the research that was pursued and 
its results pointed to either further or new lines of 
investigation, the basis for which had not earlier been either 
fully apparent or appreciated. 

T solicited from my former colleagues on the Vocational 
Education Study staff their sense of what they learned for future 
research from the perspective of participants in the Study. This 
is the same question I put to myself. Almost all of them 
responded with suggestions, some of which are incorporated in the 
brief obser vat ions on research programming for the 1 980s that 
follow , for which , however , I assume sole responsi bi I it y . * 

The findings of the Vocational Education Study rest in good 
part upon a single year's data base, and this points to the need 
for systematic follow up on the consequences of Federal policy 
for subsequent years, as the data become available, whether the 
present legislation continues or is significantly changed. 



"Those who made suggestions are Louise Corman, Gerry Hendrickson, 
Rodney Riffel, and Stuart Rosenfeld. 
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One original objective of the Vocational Education Study was 
an investigation into intradistrict differences and patterns in_ 
funding. This could not be secured in the absence of approval by 
the Committee on Educational Information Systems of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the Federal Education Data 
Acquisition Council. This remains a compelling research j 
objective in view of the extent to which decision making at the 
local level is critical in the enterprise. 

Research programs should be pursued to continue to exploit 
both the older and the^newer longitudinal data bases to 
illuminate further the consequences of enrolling in vocational 
education programs for the subsequent labor market and 
educational experiences of individuals. The NCES High School and 
Beyond data could conceivably be used to throw light on the role, 
if any, of vocational education programs in preventing tfrop outs 
and on the reasons why secondary school vocational education 
graduates go on to postsecondary study. Knowledge about the 
relationship between particular vocational education programs and 
labor market outcomes for individuals still remains rudimentary. 
This question should invite a greater research emphasis in the 
future . 

A largely unexamined question is the influence that the 
organizational attributes of school institutions--such as their 
size, structure, and location — may exercise upon the strengths 
and weaknesses cf vocational education programs. Research along 
these lines would contribute in part to a better understanding 
than is now available about which kinds of formal school settings 
are more effective than others for which kinds of students. 

Both individuals and units of government lack the knowledge 
which would help in making informed, rational decisions on how 
best to balance investments in education generally against 
investments in vocational education specifically. A research 
program focused on this problem area could also result in 
providing improved information bases for calculating trade offs 
between investments in education and those in training, as well 
as trade offs between investing in providing better information 
about current occupational knowledge and skill requirements and 
investing in achieving better information about occupational 
knowledge and skill requirements likely to be needed in the 
future . 

The Vocational Education Study was concerned with Federal 
policy and the response of the states and localities to tnat 
policy. Had resources been available, it would have undertaken a 
systematic parallel study of state and local policy structures 
and content. This should constitute an important research 
program area in the future. In the absence of adequate knowledge 
about state and local policies, the understanding of how the 
vocational education enterprise is shaped by policies on all 
three governmental levels remains very partial , indeed . 

The final suggestion for research programming centers on a 
problem which the Vocational Education Study understandably 
ignored and on which it is admittedly difficult to mount an 
attack. Yet, the problem is central to a Federal policy which 
seeks to assist the states in providing "ready access" to 
vocational education of "high quality" in all communities for all 
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persons regardless of age and of handicapping conditions, "which 
is suited to their needs, interests, and ability . ..." (U.S. 
Congress, 1976, Sec. 101). 

The problem is to show, if possible, how the family and 
social setting of individuals, the traits of individuals, and 
their personal experiences interact with vocational education and 
training, as well as one another, with respect to the learning 
and working experiences of individuals. Obviously, successful 
research attacks upon this problem would have profound 
implications not only for vocational education but also for the 
educational enterprise as a whole. 
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Federal Priorities and Patterns of Research Support, 1974-82 

Glenn C Boerrigter 



There are two major parts to this paper. The first provides 
a description of and setting for the support of Vocational 
Education Research and Development (R & D) during the past nine 
years. This contextual setting is especially important in 
understanding the Federal priorities that were established and 
supported during fiscal years 197^-1982. The second part of the 
paper discusses the substantive priorities for this nine year 
period of time. 



Description and Setting 



Although research in vocational education had been 
authorized several decades earlier, special authorizations for 
such research did not occur until the Vocational Education Act of 
1 963 » and the first funds were not appropriated until fiscal year 
1965. In 1968, Congress amended the Vocational Education Act. 
The amendments included three separate authorizations affecting 
research and related activities. Under Part C of these 
Amendments, the Commissioner of Education was authorized to 
support research, curriculum development, demonstrations, and 
training with respect to the results of R & D. The Commissioner 
was required to establish state allotments in the distribution of 
the Office of Education's one-half of the funds. The remaining 
one-half of the funds were distributed on a formula basis 
directly to the states. The states were authorized to spend 
their funds for the same purposes as Federal government, but in 
addition the states were authorized to establish Research 
Coordinating Units. Under Part D of the Amendments, the 
Commissioner was authorized to support demonstration projects 
with one-half of the appropriated funds on a state allotment 
basis. The remaining one-half of the funds was provided to the 
states on a formula basis for their use in supporting 
demonstration projects. Finally, Part I of the Amendments 
authorized the Commissioner to support curriculum development and 
related activities. Allotments or sharing of funds with the 
states were not required under this part of the Act. 

The enactment of the Education Amendments of 1976 changed 
the character and management philosophy of vocational education 
R&D. In brief, this legislation consolidated the authority for 
R&D under Subpart 2 — Programs of National Significance and 
added a personnel development component. The legislation 
authorized the support of a National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education and described six major functions to be 
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performed by it. The legislation eliminated the state allotment 
requirements, but mandated that states use 20 percent of the 
state formula funds for research, demonstrations, curriculum 
development, personnel development, guidance, and grants to 
overcome sex bias. The law also allowed the states to establish 
Research Coordinating Units with authority to award contracts for 
research, curriculum development, and demonstration activities. 
During the past five years the states have supported 
approximately 800 research, curriculum development, and 
demonstration projects per year with approximately $20 million of 
funds each year. Approximately one-third of the projects were 
applied research projects, one-third were curriculum development 
projects, and one-third were demonstration projects. 

The Federal Programs of National Significance have been 
administered primarily as contract programs. These programs are 
designed to be the Federal thrust for the improvement of 
vocational education and to impact heavily on t;he discretionary 
program improvement funds of the states, which are administered 
by the Research Coordinating Units. 

In addition to the Federal Programs of National 
Significance, the Education Amendments of 1976 authorized one 
other discretionary program, the Indian Vocational Education 
Program. The Bilingual Vocational Education Program, first 
authorized in the 197*J Amendments, was modified by the 1976 
Amendments . While these two programs are primarily training 
programs, they are part of the total Federal discretionary 
program strategy for extending and improving vocational 
education. Therefore, in this context the two programs also 
constitute Federal priorities for program improvement. 

The provisions of Programs of National Significance should 
be viewed as representing a total strategy for R&D and training 
in order to bring about program improvement within the states. 
Functionally, applied studies, curriculum development, 
demonstration, dissemination, and personnel development and 
training are supported by these programs. In this context, 
information an1 products are both collected from and disseminated 
to the states, and the states use these products and information 
in their dissemination efforts. 

Under Programs of National Significance, funds and support 
have been provided for the following activities. 

1. Projects of National Significance . Nationally 
significant applied studies, development activities, 
and curriculum development projects are competitively 
awarded as contracts in Federal priority areas . These 
projects are from one to three years in duration and 
normally contain both training workshops ana 

d isseminat ion activities to the states. 

2. Curriculum Coordination Centers . Six curriculum 
coordination centers are supported. These six Centers 
serve specific geographical areas in the nation. Each 
center assists the states in preventing duplication of 
effort, in disseminating curriculum materials, and in 
conducting training appropriate for curriculum 
development and the installation of new curriculum. 
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3. The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education . This center performs sTx legislatively 
mandated functicvis, which are: 

2. Applied Studies . The Center conducts independent 
and designated studies. Each contract year, the 
Department designates several studies, and the 
Center, with the advice of its Advisory Council, 
selects several other applied studies to be 
conducted . 

b. Information for Planning and Pol Icy Development . 
Studies and analyses are conducted that are of use 
to the Federal government and the states concerning 
the trends, the effects, and possible future 
directions of vocational education. 

c. Evaluation Services . Evaluation information, 
products, and manuals are produced for use by the 
states and local educational agencies in evaluating 
their vocational education programs. 

d. Clearinghouse . The Center operates a 
Clearinghouse for all on-going Federal-and state 
supported R&D projects, as well as for the 
completed final technical reports and products of 
these projects. The Clearinghouse is tied in with 
the Eric Clearinghouse System and other major 
clearinghouse systems. 

e. Dissemination and Utilization System . 

Inf ormat ion and products are systematically 
disseminated to the states and to other users . 
Targeted disseminated activities are undertaken 
each year for selected products and technical 
assistance is provided to the states in the 
utilization and installation of these products. 

f . Leadership Developme nt . An advanced study 
Center provides support for approximately six 
post-doctoral fellows each year. A National 
Academy provides short term training for more than 
2000 persons per year on a cost-recovery basis. In 
addition, in-residence training is provided for 
approximately thirty persons per year. 

4 . Graduate Leadership Development Fellowships . 
Fellowships were awarded to 155 persons to date for up 
to a three year duration to do graduate work. 

5. Teacher Certification Program . Fellowships were 
awarded to 188 persons to date for training up to two 
years duration in order to become certified or 
recertified teachers in vocational education. 

6 . Nat ional Occupat ional Informat ion Coordination 
Committee . Funds have been allocated to NOICC and the 
fifty-seven State Occupational Informational 
Coordinating Committees. 
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2. The very limited support of some applied, decision 
oriented, and policy-oriented projects. 

3. Projects of national significance that tend to be 
developmental and action-oriented activities, having 
products that can be used by vocational education 
practitioners rather than by researchers involved in 
information gathering or information analysis activities. 

4. Substantial amounts of funds being used for networking 
activities and for dissemination, clearinghouse, knowledge 
translation, awareness buMding, and training 
activities regarding the results of R & D. 

5. Substantial amounts of funrls being spent on personnel 
development types of activities through fellowships, 
the Curriculum Coordination inters, and the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, as well 
as through workshops supported by projects of national 
significance . 

6. Most of the research support and priorities being 
focused on problem areas that are of interest to 
the states rather than of direct use by the Federal 
government . 

7. Priorities and patterns of research support normally 
being established for the purpose of awarding projects 
in predetermined substantive area, with these priorities 
tending to be found in the activities of the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education and the six 
Curriculum Coordination Centers, as well as across the 
various research functions. 



In addition to the Federal priorities shown in the chart, 
the National Center for Research in Vocational Education has 
operated under the four programmatic themes appearing in the 
legislation. These are: (1) comprehensive planning, (2) special 
populations, (3) sex fairness, and (4) evaluation. 

The chart shows the discretionary Federal priorities for 
vocational education research over the nine years. The columns 
reflect the priorities by fiscal year and the rows reflect the 
patterns of support over the nine years. The priorities are 
numbered by fiscal year, but this does not indicate that one 
priority is more important than another. It should be noted 
that, in a number of cases, several priorities within a given 
year are listed in a single row or a pattern of support. The 
grouping of priorities into patterns on this chart is the product 
of the author 1 s judgment on which ones may be classified 
together. Examination of the chart indicates that: 

1 . The number of priorities established per year ranges 
from four to ten, with five priorities being the most 
commonly established number. 

2. While the Federal priorities do tend to change from 

year to year, there tend also to be patterns of priorities 
over the nine years, if they are viewed broadly enough. 
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3. Although the Federal government awarded grants during 

FY 1974-77 and primarily contracts during FY 1978-82, the 
patterns of support tended to remain similar under the 
different management modes, probably because of three 
reasons: (1) long-term problems, many of which are (2) of 
interest at the state and local levels, and (3) they are 
broadly classified to encompass a series of sub-problems. 

4. Only one row or pattern of support of the ten shown 
on the chart covers the nine year period of time. 
However, six rows or patterns show four or more years 
of support out of a possible nine years. 

5. While priorities tend to change and reappear, there are 
discernible patterns of support. 

This discussion of priorities and patterns of support has 
ignored tb'js far the questions of who received support and who 
conducted the research activities. It is safe to say, without 
going into detail, that educational institutions such as local 
schools, State Departments of Education and postsecondary 
institutions tend to win more competitive grant competitions than 
profit or non-profit research groups. Under the competitive 
contract management mode, profit-making and non-profit research 
groups tend to win more competitions than educational 
institutions. Thus, the pattern of who is supported can and 
sometimes does become a bigger issue to the Federal government 
than the priorities. 



In brief, this paper has described the Programs of National 
Significance and provided the contextual setting for a program 
improvement strategy. This strategy includes a nationwide 
network of agencies, organizations, and required research 
functions, as well as priorities or patterns of support for 
research. It also indicates that the substantive priorities that 
are established for the support of Federal projects influence the 
t ype of support across the Vroad spect rum of R & D activities. 
Finally, it takes the Federal priorities that have been 
established for the past nine years and depicts how they may be 
organized by patterns of support for both the discretionary 
grants and the contracts that have been managed by the Federal 
government during the past nine years . 



Summary 
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Observations on Research In Vocational Education, 1982 

Howard A Matthews and W. Douglas Campbell 



The authors want to acknowledge up front that they have a 
healthy respect and admiration for those who do research in the 
important but little understood area of vocational education. In 
many ways serious research in vocational education is still in 
its childhood. Nevertheless, we have come not to praise 
vocational education research, but to assess some of its 
weaknesses, pointing out areas that need improvement and offering 
along the way a few suggestions. Hopefully, this approach will 
be constructive and useful, and we again emphasize that we are 
not ignorant of the good things happening in the field simply 
because they are not dwelt on here. 

These remarks are based not only on personal experience in 
vocational education, but upon recent comments of a variety of 
people from around the country involved in research in vocational 
education and other fields, in the administration and teaching of 
vocational education in both public and private sectors, and in 
private business. They also draw from a review of an ERIC 
compilation of abstracts of the 267 research-related publications 
in vocational education issued since January 1, 1980. 

The discussion will begin with a discussion of four areas of 
inquiry (which are not meant to be mutually exclusive), and will 
then finish by reviewing problems and challenges common to the 
wide range of vocational education research. 

The first area of concern is described by the phrase 
"problems of national significance," a major focus of Federal 
level programs under the Vocational Education Act. The 
assessment here is easy — very little is being done to address 
issues with an especially "national" character. In the ERIC 
bibliography, for example, there was not a single document 
devoted exclusively to vocational education's role in responding 
to the shortage of skills needed by the military, and only one 
item gave the issue any significant treatment. It should be 
noted that this does not imply a complete absence of research in 
this area in the United States, but the frequency of appearance 
in the ERIC bibliography is probably a reasonable reflection of 
the relative attention a subject receives in the vocational 
education research community. Likewise, only a few general 
studies were attracted to the role of vocational education in the 
reindustrialization of our national economy and in the massive 
retraining effort which will be needed to adjust the work force 
to the demands of new technologies and the disappearance of old 
occupations . 

One of our most pressing national problems is the increasing 
burden of our prison population. Vocational education has been 
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recogn i zed as an Important component in rehabi 1 i tat i on for many 
inmates, but one recent study acknowledged that we are just 
beginning to study this area. Thus, there remains a lack of 
research, evaluation, and data collection on vocational education 
in the peculiar prison context. 

A second area of inquiry, which has received much great er 
emphasis, is that of teaching, curriculum-, and leadership 
improvement. Here we are afraid we expend far too much effort 
simply reprocessing lessons learned in other fields of education 
and attaching the "vocational" label to them. Among the most 
studied of all "vocational education" topics is teaching 
procedure — how to plan lessons, use facilities, etc. Not only 
does this divert research resources from more pressing subjects , 
but teachers who really hop on this bandwagon can, with a 
devotion to formal criteria and procedures worthy of a Japanese 
tea ceremony, become obsessed with technique, and how a 
prof ess ion a 1 should structure a given course. 

Similarly, we see examinations of the relationships among 
the various levels of administration and teaching which seem 
uninformed by a knowledge of current organizational behavior 
theories and research. 

From a different perspective, how much progress can we make 
in research on teaching in vocational education as long as, 
according to one paper, "information is not yet available on the 
level of basic skill acquisition of students in different 
vocational programs?" One who does not know where he has 
arrived has little hope of wisely directing his steps in the 
future. Furthermore, materials directed to teachers tend to miss 
their nark, partly because serious research is often indigestible 
by the practitioner, partly because he lacks the time or 
resources to keep up. Tt would be well to see greater 
involvement by state and institutional specialists in screening 
the literature and in making exposure to the best readily 
available, if not mandatory. 

One of the most important targets of research is centered 
around the question of student outcomes, though even here our 
involvement is generally lacking in depth and in sophistication. 
The recent literature is relatively heavy on subjective 
"satisfaction interviews" and light on longitudinal studies, of 
which there are only a couple, and on quantitative measurements 
of the post-training benefits of various vocational education 
programs. There is little directed to the interplay of important 
behavioral processes in vocational education, and much of this is 
elementary. We seem to avoid, for example, dissecting the 
continuing high drop out rate in vocational education. There is 
an acute need for a greater familiarity among researchers with 
the principles of psychology and a willingness to apply them to 
such problems . 

Further, we must look at outcomes objectively and ignore any 
possible embarrassment from the results, thus we must put 
a ccuracy f i rst , 

If it is true, as some claim, that employabi lity skills are 
not being taught in vocational education generally, we need to 
know why not and what to do about it. 
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But in our view the greatest shortcoming of vocational 
education research to date is its failure to provide guidance to 
policy makers. This criticism encompasses some of the points 
already made, and is to a significant degree responsible for the 
continued, excessive politicization of Federal vocational 
education legislation. In the absence of solid research findings 
on which programs and approaches work , the rhetoric of special 
interest advocates will generally carry the day and become 
reflected in law. 

The goal of course is not siraplistically to end the inquiry 
with a judgment of which programs work and which do not, but to 
identify, among those that do, which are better, which are least 
costly for a given outcome, which are most equitable, and what 
level and type of benefit can be expected from given program 
changes. Very little of the recent literature is useful in this 
sense. For some reason we do not tackle the hard questions, like 
"What are the quantitative results of set-asides and what degree 
of inefficiency results from their imposed inflexibility? Are 
they worth the hassle?", o* "What kind and degree of differences 
are found among graduates and outcomes in states with vocational 
education programs considered exemplary and those considered 
passe?" 

We seem to be incapable of performing cost/benefit analyses 
with any degree of confidence. Although recent positive steps 
have been taken in studies addressed to the feasibility and 
techniques of cost/benefit analyses, little movement has yet 
resulted, perhaps because too few researchers possess the level 
of mathematical, statistical, and econometric skills needed. On 
just the benefits side, we still have reams of instructions for 
designing evaluations, but few evaluations themselves. 

Nor has there been much interest in questioning the basic 
assumptions upon which our current system of vocational education 
is based, or in exploring alternatives. For example, what is the 
American experience, if any, with formalized career exploration 
and work experience programs like those in Canada and Europe? 
What are the practical or structural impediments to the use of 
part-time local experts to teach or assist in vocational 
training? Can and should these obstacles be overcome? 

Are we assuming too much for vocational education? A Yale 
paper examines the values and outcomes of general, disciplinary 
and "instrumental" or vocational education and concludes from the 
research that the large increase in instrumental/vocational 
graduates "does not represent a better articulation of education 
and employment, nor does it constitute a productive social 
investment." Whether we like those words or not, they reflect a 
legitimate inquiry which has been unfortunately neglected. 
Likewise 1980 and 1 98 1 studies from The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education report that "considerable 
uncertainty still exists over the effects of vocational 
education." How can policy makers be expected to make rational 
decisions in such a vacuum? They must be able to rely on solid 
research . 

Issues of this breadth lead naturally to a discussion of 
some problems common to much vocational educat i on research 
regardless of its specific subject. First, our research efforts 
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to date have largely focused on the education community itself , 
especially the public secondary and post-secondary vocational 
segment. The research tends to ignore the accumulated wisdom of 
private industry and business, by far the largest vocational 
trainers in American society. The body of research an<i 
experience in the labor/private enterprise sector — in the area of 
cost-effectiveness, for example — is often woefully unappreciated 
and unassimilated by vocational education researchers, thus 
giving their work a parochial, cloistered flavor which undermines 
its credibility outside of their own club. The research needs to 
borrow more from such areas as cooperative education and manpower 
training, and to take advantage of data wherever it exists, 
whether in longitudinal studies in other fields or in the 
decennial census. 

The same criticism holds for the isolation of vocational 
education research from that of other academic disciplines. A 
frequently made assessment is embodied in the words of one 
scholar who, upon a review of recent vocational education 
research, remarked that the studies were "not remotely in touch 
with current work" in other fields, such as economics, labor 
statistics, law, political science, and psychology. This is 
perhaps an overstatement, but by how much? Vocational education 
needs the benefit of the best expertise in each field, and we 
must solicit it at whatever school or university it is to be 
found. It is revealing that in the ERIC bibliography, materials 
from major universities, outside of Ohio State, total only a 
couple of dozen among 267 entries, and items from first rank 
research institutions could be numbered on one's hand. 

Part of the problem in this respect is that vocational 
education has not attracted the attention of the top figures in 
other fields. It does not promise the same high visibility or 
compensation they may obtain elsewhere, and it is not well known 
or understood in the academic community. This then is largely a 
selling Job — we have to increase awareness of the size of this 
enterprise, its importance to the stability and economic welfare 
of our nation. We have to r&ach out and seek the participation 
of these experts in projects we formerly kept to ourselves. 

Conversely, those who are already interested in vocational 
education research often lack leading-edge skills, or do not use 
them with sufficient poise and imagination. In this regard 
researchers need to be engaged in a continuing process of 
upgrading their own theoretical and analytical skills, or 
developing ever greater accuracy and sophistication within the 
natural limits imposed by the nature of vocational education. 

Another area requiring more attention is that of 
technological impact. We must concentrate on current and coming 
changes in the work force, changes in the requirements of 
industry. We need to develop reasonable scenarios for the future 
and establish the processes that will enable us to respond 
without wrenching adjustments and unemployment down the road. 
For example, it may well be that in ten to twenty years most 
people will not have to go near a college or vocational school to 
obtain what vocational education will have to offer. Through 
communications equipment in their own homes they may indirectly 
eliminate the labor-intensive system of teaching which has 
prevailed since the advent of written history. 
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Even in the more immediate future, the explosion of new 
occupations and the prohibitive cost and rapid obsolescence of 
the equipment used in related training raises the real question 
of whether traditional vocational education will ever be able to 
catch up with private industry training programs in these areas. 
At the very least we must examine the possibilities. 

Unfortunately, many schools are still dedicated to training 
their students in archaic crafts for which destirid is depressed 
and will probably never recover. Too many researchers are still 
spending their time in tedious descriptions of the status quo, or 
are experimenting with only the most unremarkable variations 
thereof. We are still too enraptured with the elegance of 
procedure and planning rather than the hard, but satisfying, 
pursuit of results, of useful knowledge, of healthy change. We 
have to reassess our priorities and leave aside the marginal, if 
we are to build real momentum, real quality. We need work on 
putting out, if necessary, fewer, but first-rate, in-depth, 
narrowly-defined studies instead of a large number of superficial 
works. Many papers try futilely to handle absurdly large topics 
like "Factors Influencing Job Placement" in 25 pages or less, 
with the predictable result that no one wants to read them. 

Some of these weaknesses are the result of Federal laws or 
practices, such as, for example, the requirement that projects be 
restricted to short terms. We need more longitudinal studies, 
more flexibility for groundbreaking projects, even if the 
application will not be next year. To a significant degree we at 
the Federal level have gotten just what we asked for, and it ill 
behoves us to complain. But our affection for vocational 
education has required the voicing of an opinion. Concern for 
its health has compelled us to point out the extent of its 
i 1 lness . 

Of course, this overview has of necessity been one of 
generalities, and we acknowledge that there are many exceptions, 
much good work being done. But the problems are real. After 
all, even one or two brilliant studies on integrated circuits or 
the effects of fatigue on thought processes will scarcely close 
the book on these subjects. So it is in vocational education. 
The point is that there is not enough happening. We are not 
putting our research man-hours where the need is; we are not 
buying enough expertise with our money; and we at the Federal 
level are perhaps at once asking our research community to 
respond to low priority research concerns and to perform too many 
other functions. 

In any event, this time is undeniably an exciting one. 
There is a growing awareness of the possibilities in vocational 
education research, and a growing appreciation of vocational 
education outside of the profession. 

It is our sincere hope that we are on the threshold of a new 
era of research, quality research second to none on timely issues. 
This research will, as we move forward, contribute immeasurably 
to the beneficial restructuring of the entire work training 
process in this nation and will help ensure that the future 
witnesses a renewal of our national productivity and welfare. 
Those who have chosen to assist in this great design should be 
congratulated and given every encouragement for all our sakes. 
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A National Perspective on Research Planning for the 1980s 

Charles W. Radcliffe 



The view from "the Hill" on virtually any subject is likely 
to be cast in the light of legislative needs. The Congress 
appears to have developed a five or six year cycle of making 
substantial revisions in the 1 963 Vocational Education Act which 
it will repeat next year. Hopefully, this third major rewrite of 
the 1963 Act will determine the Federal role in promoting 
vocational education for the rest of the decade and beyond. If 
the new legislation is going to be the best possible product, in 
that the Federal role it defines will effectively promote the 
development of vocational programs addressed to employment needs 
of the 1980s, there is much that the Congress needs to know about 
those needs. 

From my perspective, the things Congress needs to know to 
write effective legislation next year are the same kind of things 
it needs to study on a continuing basis in order to monitor the 
effect of new legislation and make adjustments as indicated. In 
large part the kinds of things Congress needs to know on a 
national basis are identical to information required at the state 
level for intelligent program planning, with the caveat that 
actual program planning at the state and local levels requires a 
great deal additional information of a different sort, which 
suggests a somewhat different state and local perspective on 
research planning. 

What does Congress need to know to legislate and evaluate 
its work in this field? I think there are five general areas in 
which more and better information — and better assimilation and 
use of information — is required. 

( 1) We need to make far better use of demographic studies to 
ensure that a new Act fully takes into account the 
actual composition of the fork force, and to the extent 
that existing demographic research may not produce 
information relevant to vocational planning it should be 
revised to do so. 

(2) Occupational information systems must be strengthened 
and refined to produce useful guidance for program 
planners on a local level where the work force and 
employers actually meet; we need to research methods for 
doing this and for institutionalizing those methods. 

(3) Having accurately described and forecast changes in the 
characteristics of the work force and the Job market, an 
intensive research effort is needed on two fronts — 

(A) the most effective methods of preparing that 
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work force for available jobs, and 



(B) the most effective methods of getting people who 
need education and training into the appropriate 
programs . 

(4) Congress needs the best information it can get on the 
strengths and weaknesses of vocational education and the 
effectiveness of the legislative me t hods it has chosen 
to achieve whatever it perceives to be nat iona 1 
objectives; perhaps this implies that we need to 

cont inue Dr. David's (that is, the Nat iona 1 Institute of 
Education) "Vocational Education Study." 

(5) Finally, we need to integrate and synthesize relevant 
information obtained from economic, social, and 
educational research and analysis so that we can make 
better informed judgments in shaping the objectives of 
national legislation and do a far better job of 
harmonizing and coordinating Federal programs and 

pol i c i es across t he board --which may be a roundabout way 
of saying "we need to have a national policy on 
education, training, and employment . M 

This last may be the most difficult for the Congress itself 
to implement, because, even if we succeed in obtaining useable 
data about all the many factors that affect education and 
employment, our committee structure makes it difficult to bring 
it to bear on legislation. On our own Committee, in legislation 
in which labor policy and education policy come together--notably 
employment and training legislation, vocat iona 1 educat ion , and 
labor standards as applied to juveniles — the coordination of 
those policies has been difficult and somewhat haphazard. Our 
1 abor subcomm i t tees and our educat ion subcomm it tees , even with 
overlapping membership, have a distinctly different 
orientation — almost as much as between the two departments in the 
Executive Bran ch . Pol i cy coord i nat i on between committees , even 
with referral of bills to more than one committee for concurrent 
or sequential consideration, is even more difficult. Congress 
needs help in examining its own procedures to minimize problems 
of policy coordination. 

In planning and carrying out the kinds of research we are 
discussing, we need always to recognize that the findings of 
social science research inevitably have political implications, 
and that the individuals carrying out such research are seldom 
political neuters. Social scientists probably think of their 
research as being as innocent of persona 1 ideological in f luence 
as that of Watson and Crick in discovering the double helix 
structure of the DMA molecule. I think that is seldom the case. 

Moreover, the same data are analyzed differently. Recently 
Carl Rowan used his syndicated column to severely criticize 
Clarence Thomas? the new Chairman of the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission, for allegedly stating that lack of 
skills, rather than racial discrimination, is the main cause of 
disproportionately high unemployment rates among Blacks. 
Personally, I would agree with Mr. Thomas, if that is what he 
said, because T feel that this merely states the ohservable fact 
of the matter. Of course, neither Carl Rowan nor I are social 




scientists engaged in research. He is a liberal political 
polemicist and I am a conservative political Congressional aide. 
But I suspect that if we were researchers in the social sciences 
we would bring our views to our work. Maybe all research should 
be accompanied by an ideological "admission" statement when it is 
published ! 

But we "'o need research and analys is in the areas I have 
indicated, conducted and presented as objectively as possible. 
Moreover, it is helpful to the Congress to have a range of 
interpretations of objective data and a wide range of policy 
options to consider. My observation based on twenty years of 
Congressional committee staff work is that our Members generally 
lack these essential elements of policy formulation, which seldom 
are produced by the committee hearing process, and that they do 
not make sufficient use of the analyses they do have. This may 
be changing because the Congress is developing a "state of the 
arc" capability in information services. Yet Congress does not 
readily alter accustomed ways of doing its work, even when those 
clearly are inadequate. 

The way in which research findings, analysis, and 
recommendations are presented is critical to their usefulness in 
the legislative process. People involved in research intended 
for Congressional use should be aware that their intended 
audience — Members and staff--are not academics and do not work in 
an academic environment. First of all, research must be timely. 
We need information in the six months before we begin drafting 
legislation, not the week after the committee having Jurisdiction 
has reported a bill. We need it in easily digested form, with a . 
succinct and forceful executive summary of major findings and 
recommendations right up front, minus professional Jargon. 
Members and top staff people seldom have time to read lengthy 
reports. However, when they want to study the detailed 
documentation of specific findings it should be readily available 
without having to call a Federal agency. 

In keeping with my own advice to be brief, I shall not 
elaborate on the five areas I have suggested as research needs 
from a national legislative perspective beyond a few comments on 
the first two. 

During the years from 1950 to 1970, American education went 
through a traumatic period of enormous increases in school 
enrollments with a consequent shortage of facilities and 
teachers. This situation has now been reversed as the school-age 
population began to decline, and as communities squabble over 
school closures and teachers — now in vast over-supply — search for 
jobs. While population trends and resulting problems cannot be 
controlled, education by and large suffered from a failure to use 
available demographic studies and projections in planning, *ith a 
consequent waste of economic and human resources. The country 
cannot afford a repetition of such failures. 

For example, we are about fifteen years into a period of one 
of the most dramatic changes in our labor force in modern 
history — the entry of women into the labor force on a massive 
scale, often with career aspirations identical to those of men. 
Intelligent planning of vocational and other education programs 
requires that we know as much as humanly possible about the 
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characteristics and needs of women seeking employment in order to 
be genuinely responsive to those needs. In writing the 1976 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act, we did not go much 
beyond consulting the professional women's movement which has a 
good deal more on its agenda than meeting the "real-world" needs 
of women in the labor market. As a result, we focused on "sex 
stereotyping" in instruction and counseling which was assumed to 
be the major cause of the failure of women to enter 
"non-traditional" occupations in larger numbers. While I do not 
discount the cumulative effect of sex stereotyping in limiting 
the aspirations of women, I suspect that there are far more 
immediate limitations — such as lack of information and 
outreach — which we virtually ignored. I hope that prior to 
another re-write of the 1963 Act we have the advantage of some 
first-rate, in-depth studies of the practical problems women 
encounter in taking advantage of educational and employment 
opportunities . 

These kinds of demographic studies should be at the very top 
of the list of priorities for research planning for the 1980s. 
While our legislative needs are immediate, it is almost certain 
that the composition and characteristics of the labor 
force — including the participation of women — will continue to be 
volatile well into the next century, and, accordingly, there is 
the need for a continuing update of such research, „ 

Demography is a major element in occupational demand and 
supply information, but studying the job market — and describing 
it in ways useful to both educators and job seekers — is vastly 
complicated both by its local character and by increasingly rapid 
and drastic change generated by new technology and transnational 
economic developments. We are less than a decade into a 
technological revolution with consequences as profound as those 
of the industrial revolution, but those consequences must be 
dealt with in a mere fraction of the time we had to cope with 
change wrought by the industrial revolution. I think that even 
our best students of this event only dimly perceive its scope and 
impact , but it certainly means that the American labor force is 
going to have to be trained and retrained in all sorts of new or 
different skills. This will require an education and training 
capability which is vastly better, and one with the flexibility 
to accommodate quickly to changed skill requirements. 

It is not an act of friendship or support for vocational 
education to argue that our existing system — including its 
private components — is equal to this task. Congress has an 
urgent need to know how best to use limited Federal funds to 
stimulate the kind of change in our educational system which so 
obviously is required. Our problem at this point is that we have 
no clear idea even of what those changes should be, let alone how 
to encourage them. We do know that "business as usual" will not 
suffice . 

These observations probably imply a more active Federal role 
in education and training than my fellow conservative Republicans 
find compatible with our ideology. Personally, I am more 
comfortable accommodating my ideological preferences to reality 
than attempting the reverse, but this is a Congressional 
disposition which has never been appreciated by the old or the 
new Right. 
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A Framework for Vocational Education Research in the 1980s 

George Walirodt 



Pervasive change will be the most likely descriptor of the 
condition of vocational education over the next decade. As we 
move into a high-technology industrial and service economy, the 
greatest challenge to vocational education will be to keep up 
with changing demands for relevant training and education. 

Relevancy to the real world and applicability of acquired 
skills are the hallmarks of a good vocational education program. 
The same criteria, relevancy and applicability v must apply to 
vocational education research as well. The major consideration 
in formulating and planning vocational education research should 
be to help the enterprise prepare for the changes which we know 
are coming, and those which are already here--changing skills, 
changing occupations, changing teacher requirements and 
competencies, changing educational and work environments, and 
changing student characteristics. Ultimately, the major purpose 
should be the impact that research will have on students in the 
classroom (changing conditions may require us to redefine 
"classroom") and on the ability of students to apply their skills 
in a world of work where yesterday's advances may be outmoded 
tomorrow . 

It should be "hands on" research, in the sense that the 
results can be picked up and applied by curriculum developers, 
program planners, administrators, and teachers in the classroom. 
It should be designed with the following question in mind: How 
will the outcome improve the product for the users — teachers, 
students , employers? 

Quick dissemination is crucial. With technological change 
on a fast track, it is obvious that research which cannot be 
promptly applied faces the risk of being useless before it is 
published. Researchers face the challenge, in the selection and 
conduct of their studies, of producing results which can be 
applied in a reasonable amount of time, without compromising the 
quality of the product. 

An important consideration in planning research is to 
understand and clearly define in operational terms what is meant 
by "high technology," by "vocational education," and by 
"vocational student." Vocational education is not a monolithic 
system. It varies greatly at different levels, under different 
conditions, in different type3 of programs, for different 
students with different levels of competency and experience. 
Some high-tech programs may be beyond the scope of vocational 
education; some may be appropriate at the postsecondary level, 
for students of certain levels of advancement, taught by teachers 
with special qualifications. Certain kinds of skills needed as 
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adequate preparation for more advanced training might be 
appropriate at the secondary level . These considerations must be 
kept in mind, particularly in evaluating vocational programs and 
their impact on completers . 

W» have seen a great many questionable evaluations in recent 
years which tended to view vocational education as a monolith, 
and, consequently, asked the wrong questions or applied the right 
questions to the wrong group. In defining terms, it is also 
important to relate them to reasonable expectations of vocational 
education. There is sometimes a tendency in the vocational 
education community to over-sell vocational education and claim 
for it benefits that cannot be demonstrated by objective 
evaluations. There should be a national longitudinal study 
specifically designed to measure differing outcomes of various 
levels of vocational programs. 

It is important that research not be formulated in a 
vacuum. Others than researchers--the users of vocational 
education, for example — should be involved in determining the 
areas of research. The business and labor community, vocational 
education practitioners and students, and advisory council 
members should continue to be involved in the formulation of 
research studies . 

Within this context, the following issues and questions are 
some of those which should be addressed in future vocational 
educat ion research : 

High Technology : Those who do it, know what it is. But how 
is it defined, for purposes of teaching, what are the needs of 
employers, and to what degree can they be met by the education 
system? What new skills are needed, and how are they best 
acquired by the student? How can present vocational education 
programs be turned into high-tech programs in appropriate 
fields? What kind of program modifications might be required; 
what new methodology might be helpful? Which existing vocational 
programs share common, fundamentals which can be adapted to 
high-tech skill training programs? Are guidance counselors 
equipped to deal with changing job needs and the skills required 
to meet them? Are the current skill levels of vocational 
teachers adequate? How can they best be enhanced? 

" Flex " Ski lis ; The fast-changing nature of jobs and the 
skills needed to qualify for them in an era of high technology 
will add a new dimension to the debate over the role of 
vocational education. Should vocational education move away from 
specific, narrow skill training to broader, flexible skills 
(e , attitudinal, decision-making and occupational) which are 
transferable? In one sense, new high-technology job skills may 
be even more specific than present skills, but the underlying 
fundamental knowledge required may make it easier for students to 
apply that knowledge to a number of specific skills. If this is 
t rue , what are the impl i cat ions for vocat ional program planning? 
How might the concept of skill clusters be expanded? Are 
vocational students equipped to cope with change? What "coping" 
skills are needed for a person to be able to act flexibly? Can 
coping be made part of the program design, or is it a function of 
experience and character? 
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Science , Math , Communications Skills : Jobs of the future 
will demand a literate work force, and literacy of a broader 
scope than many of us possess today. In addition to reading and 
writing, students will need to be at least conversant with the 
nature of computer language and c her forms of communication. 
They will require a knowledge of science and math which the 
average "well educated" American of today would find perplexing. 
How do we infuse science and math into the vocational 
curriculum? How can it best be applied so that it is readily 
comprehensible in relation to the Job skills being taught? 
Conversely, can vocational education be used as a medium to make 
the teaching of science and math and their application more 
accessible to all students? 

Relations with Oth er Programs : What mixes of program 
knowledge and skill conFent — basics , academics , vocational , 
employabi lity — best achieve the desired outcomes? Is there value 
in reexamining the concepts of the Richmond Plan* of the 1960s, 
of integrating vocational and academic education through the 
organic curriculum? Research efforts should continue developing 
structural mechanisms to better coordinate vocational education, 
employment training, vocational rehabilitation, special 
education, and other related programs. 

Equ ity Issues: Policy and programmatic research are needed 
to refine current operations and structures in order to better 
serve special populations. Solutions are required on a large 
array of problems. To wit: In what ways can vocational 
education be used to bring about improvement in attitudes, 
internal coping skills, motivation, cognition, including 
occupational skills, psycho-motor, and social development, of 
special needs individuals? What comprehensive vocational 
education models for serving special needs and "at risk" 
populations are available for a dissemination-diffusion process? 
Can career decision making, curriculum, and labor market 
conditions be so integrated that special populations have equal 
opportunity for employment without delimiting standards? The 
ultimate objective is to prepare people for employment and 
independent living commenr urate with their ability and talent. 

Motivation and Attitudes : Positive work attitudes and 
strong motivation are important skills in determining outcomes of 
vocational education. What affects motivation and attitude? 
What are the elements which inspire motivation in participants of 
vocational student organizations and other organizations, such as 
70001 or Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America. 
Are such students more successful, in school and on the Job, than 
others? Are these students more adept at coping with change? 

Cooperative Ventures : What types of innovative co-op 
ventures with business and labor, in addition to the traditional 
cooperative vocational education programs, hold promise for 
teaching new technology and employabi 1 ity skills? What kind of 



•Initiated at Ells High School, Riverside, California, the Plan 
was designed to incorporate in the vocational education program 
the development of written and oral communication skills to help 
graduates pursue more advanced education and training without 
having to take additional courses. 
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teaching and laboratory experiences, outside of the traditional 
classroom methods, hold promise? Will on-site simulation, 
entrepreneurial activity for students, new concepts of 
apprenticeships, bringing workers into the classroom, and other 
non-traditional approaches, enhance the basic program? Are there 
contributions which vocational education can make by working with 
enterprise zones and other types of community development 
program? 

Standards of Excel lence : In a period of rapid change, is it 
possible to identify the common elements of successful 
programming and develop standards of excellence which can be used 
as a prototype for individual programs? Hopefully, the 
development of such standards will be a by-product of future 
vocat ional educat ion research . 
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Remarks on Vocational Education Research 

Kenneth M Smith 



I have been asked to provide a national perspective on 
vocational education research. Having served previously as a 
member of the National Advisory Committee on Vocational Education 
(NACVE) and now as Chairman of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy and as the Commission's designated 
representative to NACVE, I do have some views on this topic. 

The last extensive work done by the Commission on vocational 
education was compiled in a report entitled The Federal Role iri 
Vocational Education , published in 1 98 1 . I should point out that 
this work was done under a previous Commission. Because of its 
short time in office, the Commission appointed by President 
Reagan has concentrated its attention on issues in the 
development of the new Job training legislation and has not made 
any recommendations directly addressed to vocational education or 
to research on this topic. 

It is no secret to this group that the previous Commission 
report was rather critical of the performance of vocational 
education both as to it general effectiveness and as to its 
treatment of women and the disadvantaged. Nevertheless, the 
recommendations affirmed a Federal role in vocational education 
and stressed the need for program improvement and more equitable 
treatment of women and minorities. The present Commission will 
be taking a fresh and unbiased look at vocational education--we 
have already begun that process by responding to a request from 
Assistant Secretary Worthington by setting aside a part of our 
r: *ting on April 30, 1982, for presentations on vocational 
r. cation — but I do agree that some of the criticism of the 
previous Commission's report needs to be addressed, if we are to 
achieve the goal of an effective vocational education system. 

In many places, vocational education provides effective 
programs, well-taught and well-tuned to the employment needs of 
the community. In other places, the programs are much less 
effective. In these places, if vocational education did a better 
job, fewer people would be falling through the system and needing 
CETA as a safety net. Vocational education must show it can be 
effective and help the disadvantaged as well as the 
non-disadvantaged, if it is to maintain Federal support. 

Concerning what, if any, research is needed in vocational 
education, there is always a need for good research that can 
inform policy. Too often, the best research from an academic 
viewpoint has almost no effect on policy because it is written in 
an incomprehensible style, because it is too late, or because the 
authors have no sense of political reality. The new Commission 
is certainly stressing practical relevance as we plan new 
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projects . 

In its report on vocational education, the previous 
Commission did not try to investigate all aspects of vocational 
education, such as why individuals might choose vocational 
courses or why local communi t ies might want to support vocat ional 
education. Instead, as the title indicates, the report focused 
on the Federal interest. It found that from both a theoretical 
perspective and from the language of the legislation that 
Vocational Education Act funds are intended to be used to 
increase the labor market success-- part icu larl y the long- terra 
earnings — of students. Research sponsored by the Commission 
add ressed three topics : 

(a) labor market outcomes of taking vocational courses; 

(*) the experience with specific skill training and 
forecasting of job openings; and 

(c) coordination of vocational education with other Federal 
programs . 

Regarding topics for future research, I will describe 
briefly three topics that I think have received insufficient 
attention and that bear on the Federal role in vocational 
education. These topics are: basic skills, postsecondary 
outcomes for postsecondary vocational students, and the financing 
of vocational education. I leave it to the technical experts to 
determine whether there are sufficient data to generate 
meaningful results on these topics. I do not know whether you 
can come up with answers, but I am pretty sure they are important 
and unanswered questions. 



A common complaint of employers is that many of their 
applicants lack basic reading, writing, and computational 
skills. The validity of this complaint is at least partly borne 
out by the National Assessments of Educational Progress, which 
shows declining test scores among the nation's youth, 
particularly in mathematics. We need to know more about the 
effectiveness of vocational education in teaching basic skills. 
There are at least two competing effects of vocational 
education. Taking vocational courses could have a negative 
effect on academic achievement, because students take fewer 
academic courses, or it could have a positive effect because 
certain students can learn more effectively when they are being 
taught in practical courses. At a simple level, there may be 
some kids who can learn to read an auto repair manual who cannot 
learn directly how to read Shakespeare. We really do not know 
much about the relative importance of these effects. This kind 
of information could help us determine whether Federal funds 
should try to: 

(a) get more students to take some vocational education; 



Basic Skills 




(b) get som>' students to take rnore vocational education; or 

(c) improve the quality of vocational offerings. 



Postsecondary Vocat ional Educat ion 



Most studies of the effects of secondary vocational 
education look at outcomes .for students who do not go on for 
postsecondary schoo ling. This is partly because secondary 
vocat ion a 1 programs have been viewed as term ina I , or planned for 
students who intend to enter directly into the labor market or 
family life. Nevertheless, half of the high school students in 
the vocational curriculum havt bean found to pursue full-time 
postsecondary schooling within four years of high school 
graduat ion . 

Evaluations of postsecondary training that focus on 
increased earnings have generally been more positive than 
evaluations of secondary vocational education. A good, national 
study of postsecondary training would be worthwhile, and could 
help shed light on such questions as: 

(a) What is the appropriate relationship between secondary 
and postsecondary vocat iona I educat ion ? 

(b) What occupations can be adequately trained for at the 
secondary level and what occupations require 
postsecondary training? 

Cc) Should Federal funding of postsecondary education 
primarily occur through vouchers to students or 
through institutional support? 



A third area in which research might be helpful is "who 
should pay" for vocational education. This would require a 
clearer delineation of the local, state, and Federal roles in 
vocational education. In 1973-7", Federal dollars were about $5 
billion or 8.5 percent of the revenue of public elementary and 
secondary schools. The state contribution wa~ billion or 

JJ1 . *J percent, and the local contribution was $?Q billion or 50.1 
percent. In 1978-79, for the first time, state revenues for the 
public schools slightly exceeded those provided by local sources, 
and the Federal contribution had increased to 9.8 percent. 



Public Finance Issues 




Revenue Receipts of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools from Federal, State, and Local 
Sources 1973-74 and 1978-79 



(in millions) 



School Year 



Federal 



State 



Local 



Amount 



1973-74 
1978-79 



$4,930 
8,600 



$24, 113 
40,132 



$29, 187 
39,262 



Percentage Distribution 



1973-74 
1978-79 



8.5 
9.8 



41.4 
45.6 



50. 1 
44.6 



Source: Adapted from Table 2.7, p. 56, National Center 
for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education , 
1982 Edition. 



The experience with Federal funding of vocational education 
contrasts sharply with that for the public schools generally. 
Most of the growth in vocational education funding during the 
last 10 years has come from state and local governments. State 
and local expenditures more than doubled from almost $2.6 billion 
in 1973 to about $6 billion in 1979, while Federal expenditures 
under the Vocational Education Act did not even keep up with 
inflation, rising from about $480 million in 1973 to $657 million 
in 1979. 

The policy issue here, of course, is whether funding of 
vocational education should be left almost entirely to state and 
local governments or whether there is a Federal government 
responsibil ity . 

There are Just three topics--basic skill3, postsecondary 
evaluation, and financing — where I see room for some good 
research. I would emphasize again the importance of relevance to 
policy. Research funds for this kind of work are shrinking so 
there will be less opportunity for multiple studies on the same 
topic. At the same time, we sure need to know how to spend 
Federal dollars on vocational education more effectively. 
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PART III 



State and Local Perspectives on Research Programming 
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Vocational Education Program Improvement for the 1980s 

Joe a Mills 



As a State Director for Vocational Education, T am concerned 
that vocational education exhibit a philosophy which is 
supportive of a logical, systematic approach to problem solving. 
We need to subscribe to a comprehensive approach to improving our 
vocational programs at every level. Program Improvement needs to 
be looked at in terms of a tot al activity or process--not just in 
terms of its component parts, such as those spelled out in past 
legislat ion . 



Tn my opinion, the 1963 ar.d 1968 legislation was effective 
in bringing about an entity in state departments whose function 
it was to foster applied researcn activities. The formation of 
Research Coordinating Units (RCUs) called our attention to the 
need for benefits derived from research, exemplary, and 
curriculum development activities. The commitment of resources 
over an extended period of time gave the necessary visibility to 
the research process and to an even greater need for a more 
comprehensive approach to program improvement . 

Today, many of our states have become very efficient and 
effective in the development of products designed to meet the 
needs of vocat ional students, educators, and administrators at 
all levels of education. However, product development is not and 
should not be an end in itself. We must be certain that the 
product is based on a real need, is an appropriate solution to 
that need, has a clearly defined target population, has a well 
developed plan for its dissemination, is assigned the necessary 
resources to ensure that the user receives the required inservice 
training, and that the total process from need identification 
through product utilization is evaluated. The formation of an 
RCU was a necessary evolutionary step to bring us to our present 
state of development . Mow we find a need for a broader 
commitment and greater flexibility in order to strengthen 
programs within our states. The retention of the RCU per se is 
not or should not be the issue. The issue is one of developing a 
total program improvement plan: a plan that addresses the needs 
of students in a unified effort; one that stretches from 
Washington, through The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, through regional state and local 
admin is trations, to the students in our classrooms . 



Need to Base Efforts on a Total, Comprehensive Plan 
for Program Tmprovemn t 
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Need Fewer, Clearly Define Federal Priorities which 
Reflect State and Local Needs 



Presently, we are attempting to address state and local 
needs and at the same time we must expend valuable resources 
addressing national priorities. Frequently, state and local 
needs are determined through well constructed needs assessment 
instruments with data collected from very large populations. 
Often expressed as problem statements, the needs are further 
subjected to rank ordering. 

On the other hand, Federal priorities, while they may be 
equally important, appear as single word entries with or without 
a modifier. For example this year ! s (1982) list contained five 
new priority areas for projects of national significance. They 
are : ( 1 ) economic development , (2) defense preparedness , ( 3 ) 
private sector, (M) entrepreneurship, and (5) high technology. 
These are to be added to the prior year ! s priorities list which 
focused on: (1) reducing youth employment, (2) promoting equity, 
(3) improving productivity training, and (U) increasing energy 
employment opportunities. Along with these, of course, we must 
attend to the research , exemplary, curriculum and guidance 
priorities which are outlined in Federal legislation and include: 
(1) sex bias and stereotyping, (2) economically disadvantaged, 
(3) rural areas, limited-English speaking, (5) education and 

training linkages, (6) youth, (7) new and changing occupations, 
\'8) special needs, (9) women, and (10) youth offenders. 

I find two major problems with such a list of priorities. 
First, it is far too broad a list of social ills to be addressed 
by such a limited resource base. Second, each priority is only a 
concept and as such offers little assistance in problem 
identification. Thus, only a surface examination is possible and 
truly workable solutions to the problems/priorities are rarely 
produced . 

For example, productivity is one of the newer areas of 
concern. States need assistance in the identification of the 
problem or problems associated with such a national priority. 
Certainly the farmers of the midwest have a margin of profit 
concern associated with their wheat crop; but is this a 
productivity problem? I rather doubt it is, since the American 
farmer's productivity in that region has gone from one bushel 
produced for two hours of toil to one bushel produced for every 
30 seconds in the field, and this has occurred in little more 
than one generation of farmers. What is the problem associated 
with productivity that vocational education is to address? Is 
worker productivity the ill facing our automobile industry 
today? 

When sex bias and stereotyping became a priority area and 
the country became concern with non-traditional employment, 
non-traditional enrollment in vocationl education programs became 
an issue. In Florida, as in many other states, a full time 
"Equity Coordinator" was hired and tens of thousands of state and 
Federal dollars were spent each year in an attempt to change 
enrol lment patterns . 
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Little progress has been made and those dollars could have 
been more wisely spent if the real problems associated with 
non-traditional enrollment had been identified when the priority 
was introduced. For example, it does little good to change 
teacher and administrator attitudes regarding program enrollments 
and to revise curriculum, if family and peer pressures discourage 
students from entering non-traditional programs. 



Need a Functional Commun icat ion /Inf ormat 1 on System 
to Support Program Improvement in States 



Under shrinking resources our states have a pressing need to. 
identify alternative solutions to their problems; alternatives 
that have the greatest potential for success. Not only must they 
be aware of possible alternatives but they must also have 
pertinent information about each. Has the alternative solution 
already been developed by other states or territories? Is it 
transportable? If transportable, under what conditions, and what 
are the costs and benefits? Has another state selected the 
alternative and are they in a developmental or implementation 
mode? 

I believe it is clear to anyone attempt ing to address 
national priorities and local needs that state educators are 
attempting to resolve common issues, if not common problems. To 
prevent duplicating efforts and wasting resources, it is 
imperative that state agencies have a communication/information 
system that can and will provide up-to-date information. We must 
know what problems are being addressed, who is attempting to 
solve each problem, what solutions are being attempted and what 
successes have been achieved. Part of the necessary structure 
for a national/state communication/information system is in 
place. Two examples are The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education and the National Network for Curriculum 
Coordination in Vocational and Technical Education. Message 
switching between states has become a reality and more current 
data bases are being developed. 

Although these systems (The National Center and the 
Curriculum Centers) have been under development for a number of 
years, their roles are still evolving and are far from complete. 
This is due, in part, to a lack of central purpose or focus at 
the national level, both within the legislation and within our 
professional organizations. The existing centers have primarily 
been responding to immediate or short-range needs. Since the 
central focus remains undeveloped and primary problems remain 
ill-defined, the ability of a system to respond to critical 
problems is hindered . Improved coord inat ion and. communication 
should result in more relevant technical assistance and better 
use of products designed for vocational education classrooms . 
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Need an Expanded and Redirected Technical Assistance Rcle to 
Assure a Technical Assistance Delivery System Capable of 
Reaching Down into the States and Localities 



A primary function of a national research center should be 
to support program improvement efforts within and among states, 
just as states are charged with providing service to local 
education agencies. For example, supportive activities might 
include problem cl arif icatio n and identification . These 
constitute a time-consuming and costly activity for states, but 
are essential for quality research. Another supportive activity 
would be providing an in-depth review of literature for any given 
problem area. This would prevent duplication of effort that is 
now occurring among the 57 states and territories. Tn addition, 
a more scholarly reviev/ would likely be produced which may also 
lead to further clarification of the problem/priority area. 

If states could depend on the above kinds of supportive 
activities along with actual technical assistance , their abilit y 
to respond to problems / priori t ies would be greatly enhancecn 
Although the existing system, in theory, provides technical 
assistance to states, there is still a largely unmet need in this 
area. Tf the technical assistance role could be given a higher 
priority, expanded, and "re-directed" toward meeting the specific 
needs of states, then greater progress toward comprehensive 
program improvement could be realized. 



Need to Retain but Redefine Program Improvement 
in Federal Legislation 



I endorse increased emphasi s on program improvement and 
support it as a key purpose of Federal, state, and local policy, 
provided such policy is not restricted to specific portions of 
the educational delivery system (such as Research, Exemplary, or 
Curriculum Development ) . Program improvement implies change and 
we should not and cannot expect to improve vocational programs 
without considering possible changes in any and all facets of the 
total educational delivery system. Tf a chain had a number of 
weak or damaged links, you would not expect to improve its total 
strength by only repairing (changing) some of the weak Xink3. 

The same is true with a total vocational education delivery 
system. Tt is of little value to produce improved inst ruct ion a 1 
materials, if their ultimate use in the classroom is dependent on 
a dissemination system that cannot deliver the product, if its 
use is dependent upon anlnservice training program delivered by 
untrained educators . 

While each state, school district and local education 
institution has a delivery system with varying strengths and 
weaknesses, thoy have common program Improvement needs. Among 
these is the need for resources to address problems , the need for 
flexibility to apply those resources in a manner best suited to 
their own set of unique circumstances, and the need for technical 
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State and Local Perspectives on Research Programming for the 1980s 

Pascal IX Forgionc, Jr. 



This paper* is divided into four sections. I first 
establish a context for my discussion by defining the Council of 
Chief State School Officers' (CCSSO) position concerning a 
Federal involvement in the conduct of educationa 1 research. 
Next, I describe the sources upon which this paper's analysis of 
vocational education research priorities has been based. In the 
third section I present a synthesis of specific issues and 
concerns that reflect the states 1 perspective on recommended 
lines of inquiry related to vocational education research 
priorities for the 1980s. Tn the final section I offer a 
personal account of what it is presertly like to try to work in 
the area of vocational education assessment which is emerging in 
Connecticut cj a priority area related to productivity and 
excel lence . 



Appropriate and Necessary Federal Role in 
Ed u cat ional Research 



CCSSO is on record as supporting a Federal investment in 
educational R&D. The Federal government, especially through 
agencies such as the National Institute of Education (NIE), is 
uniquely capable of making its important contribution to the 
improvement of education and educational opportunities in the 
states throughout the nation. Information and its analysis are 
critically important to 3tate and local educators if we are to 
improve school programs. And, while research is and should be 
conducted at the local level, the Federal government is alone in 
itj ability to conduct and disseminate broad-based, long-term, 
and comparative research on a national level — research which is 
well beyund the resources and perspectives of any one state. 

The dollars spent at the Federal level are both a good and 
appropriate investment for the national government to make on 
behalf of public education. Their effect is multiplied at the 
state and local levels, and they offer opportunities to acquire 
information that might not otherwise be gathered. Furthermore, 
investment in research is one way that the Federal government can 
contribute to educational improvement and greater cost 
effectiveness without running the risk of establishing a national 
curriculum. And, as issues emerge as a consequence of concerted 



*The author was prevented by illness from presenting this paper 
at the Colloquium. 
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state action, then the Federal government has a responsibility to 
support research in such policy areas. 

In the past, issues such as school finance equalization, 
school desegregation, and student proficiency raised significant 
policy questions at the state and local level — questions that 
were not easily or quickly resolved. In each of these areas, the 
NIE offered a course of information — critical to state and local 
decision makers --not only about the various alternative methods 
of dealing with a given issue, but about -the relative-'merits of 
each. A critical policy area to the economic growth and 
productivity of our nation and one that is on the agenda of state 
an.I local education agencies in the coming decade is vocational 
education. We look to the Institute to provide us information 
and technology to meet the challenges and needs before us. 



In 10 Q 1, the Committee on Coordinating Educational 
Information and Research (CEIR) of the CCSSO, under the 
leadership of Chairman, Mark R. Shedd , Connecticut Commissioner 
of Education, set about the task of identifying an agenda for 
research, through an examination of current trends and 
educational issues, that would help educational leaders meet the 
needs of students and society in the coming decade. The 
resulting p$Vposed research agenda does not profess to be 
definitive or complete; the potential questions are endless. 
CEIR/CCSSO does believe, however, tl^t we will benefit most from 
a structured pursuit of greater understanding of the educational 
process . 

A report, titled "Research Agenda for the 1980s," describes 
CETR's perceptions of the major questions needing research during 
the next decade. It is hoped that the general parameters for 
research itself may productively guide the declining resources 
available for research into those. .areas that practitioners feel 
need the greatest attention. 

The CCSSO is presently in the process of updating the 
research agenda in the area of vocational education through the 
work of the Committee on Education, Training and Employment. 
Under the chairmanship of the Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Edjcation, Robert G. Scanlon, a questionnaire, in process of 
final development, is being designed to obtain information 
concerning fifteen policy issues related to ten major vocational 
education areas from State Education Agencies (SEAs) throughout 
the country. This survey will provide baseline data on where 
SEAs are # in each of the identified vocational education policy 



*I wish to acknowledge the thoughtful assistance of two 
department colleagues: Dr. Joan Baron, Assessment Project 
Director, Assessment Testing and Evaluation Unit, Bureau of 
Research, Plannning and Evaluation, and Dr. Ered Haddad, 
Coordinator for Research and Curriculum Development, Division of 
Vocational Technical Schools. 



CCS.SO's Research Agenda for the 1Q80s 
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areas and issues, which should be a most valuable resource to 
Federal planners and policy makers in their deliberations 
regarding the establishment of Federal vocational education 
research pr iori t ies that can encourage , through a concerted 
research program, state and local attention to identified areas 
of need. That is, the use of research as a catalyst for change 
and improvement in terms of "where we are" versus "where we want 
to be." 

Recommendations for potential areas of research and inquiry 
on vocational education presented in this paper have been gleaned 
primarily from these two Council documents. In addition, I have 
also drawn upon Connecticut 1 s recent experiences in exploring the 
feasibility of conducting a vocational education assessment and 
discussions with vocational colleagues representing state and 
local perspectives . 



Suggested Lines of Inquiry: The State's Perspective 



In this section I relate the broad research issues and 
priorities that were developed by the Chiefs and make them 
specific to the vocational education area. I also offer 
suggestions on how the special needs of vocational education fit 
£fcto the general framework that the Chiefs have supported. It is 
hfaped that this guide will productively direct the declining 
Federal resources available for vocational education research 
into those areas that practitioners feel require the greatest 
attent ion . 

An Overview . The CCSSO Research Agenda highlights two of 
the primary goals for education, namely, Education Equi ty and the 
Search for Excellence , and two of the major contextual factors, 
namely, Enrol lment and Population Dynamics and Ma n a g i n g Schools 
During a Period of Extended Inflation and Fiscal Constraint . 
That is, "what are we trying to accomplish" — the aspirations for 
education — and "what does the real world look like?" — the 
constraints under which education operates. This paper suggests 
a research agenda for vocational education related to each of the 
goals and each of the contextual elements. 

Educat ion Equity . Two lines of research are proposed under 
this topic. First, all students should have equal access to 
quality vocational education programs whether they live in urban, 
suburban or rural settings. The questions to be looked into 
are : 

1. Are vocational education resources being equitably 
allocated among schools within a district, among 
districts within a state and among states of the 
Nation? 

2. Are vocational education funds allocated on the bases 
of relative numbers of students at the secondary, 
postsecondary , and adult levels in need of training or 
retraining? 
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A second major agenda item is equality of opportunity as it 
relates to vocational education school programs. The Councils 
documents are supportive of the type of special attention 
provided in Public Law 9H-H82 in assuring the availability and 
suitability of vocational education to special needs target 
populations. The line of inquiry is: 

3. Is vocational education training that results in the 
acquisition of at least one employable skill available 
to: all handicapped students capable of benefitting 
from such training; all non-college bound, 
non-handi capped students; and all col lege -bound , 
non-hand i capped students? 

The Research Agenda places the equity issue in an appropriate 
framework when it states: 

The 1980s will be a period of investigation of the 
practice--rather than the theory — of equity. This research 
in turn will form the foundation for analysis and policy on 
equity — the posing and answering of questions with which we 
can hope to shape the true equal educational opportunity in 
our public schools . 

The Search for Excellence . A major indicator of the quality 
of schooling in the 1980s , in the view of the Chiefs, will be 
increased productivity (Agenda, pp. 7 and 9 and Survey: II, 02 
and X, *11jT"! The challenge will be to redefine and clarify the 
mission of vocational education in terms of the renewed public 
interest in productivity and the outcomes of vocational education 
training. The questions that should be investigated are: 

*4 . What is a clear and coherent definition of productivity 
vis-a-vis vocational education schools in the 1980s? 
What will it mean to be a productive vocational 
education program? A productive vocational education 
student? 

5. What better criteria (other than "placement 11 rates) are 
available for evaluating the effectiveness of 
vocational education programs? How can such 
information be collected, analyzed and profiled for 
reporting on the "true condition of public school 
vocational education programs" at the local, state and 
national levels? (The final section of this paper 
deals with emerging vocational education evaluation and 
assessment issues.) 

Future vocational education research should also carefully 
examine the relationships between excellence / productivity and 
curriculum , namely, what we teach, how it is taught, and the 
training, roles, competencies, and compensations of teachers. 
The priority research topics related to excellence/curriculum 
are : 

6. Should vocational education be concerned with specific 
skill or cluster oriented instruction? Should the 
purpose of vocational education programs be to teach 
specific entry level Job skills or general 
employability skills? 
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7. Can vocational education programs upgrade the quality 
of their curriculum by encouraging the basing of 
programs upon up-to-date occupational analyses and 
clearly stated performance objectives? What are 
successful strategies for replacing antiquated training 
programs with programs geared toward high need 
occupational areas, especially in terms of labor market 
projections and the rapid technological growth? 

A final issue, employability , draws together elements of 
both the equity and excellence/productivity themes, and on this 
subject the key question is: 

8. How can vocational education training and services be 
uniquely designed to increase the employability of 
potential high school dropouts and other potentially 
unemployable high school students? 

Changing Demographic Picture . The second section of the 
Chiefs' "Research Agenda for the 1980s" focuses on the attainment 
of educational goals in a changing world. The first of two 
factors that need to be explored is the impact of today's dynamic 
context, notably the enrollment and population projections , on 
the reformulation of the goals of schools, the public schools' 
ability to offer quality programs in the 1980s, and the education 
of a productive work force. The 1980 Census has revealed 
startling findings regarding migration patterns that must be 
carefully monitored and verified, and that have potentially 
dramatic implications for vocational training. For the first 
time in our nation's history more than half of the individuals in 
the work force were employed in a state other than that in which 
they were born! Such statistics suggest several important lines 
of Federal research activity on such questions as the following: 

9. How can vocational education planners at the local, 
state, and national levels better assess the impact of 
their programs in meeting their respective manpower 
needs? 

10. Tf significant patterns in the migration of workers are 
identified through an analysis of existing census data, 
how can vocational education planners and employers 
determine whether or not there are major differences 
between the occupational skill needs of comparable 
groups of workers in various geographic areas of the 
country? Tn light of the major vocational education 
occupational programs across the country, how common 
are the skills provided? Which are generic and 
transferable? 

11. How can the Federal government stimulate the investment 
of vocational education at the local, state, and 
Federal levels in economic development . . . through 
job training to increase the pool of workers within the 
labor force to meet projected labor market needs, work 
force training programs for the revitali zation or 
expansion of existing businesses and industries 
essential for the well-being of a state or region, or 
start-up job training programs for key businesses and 
industries new to a state or region? 
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The dramatic demographic changes of the last 20 years have 
tremendous implications for vocational education curriculum. 
Today's curriculum must be thoroughly reviewed in light of the 
many new social and technological realities. One imports it 
example is the needs of adult and ret ra in ing education. The 
impact of the baby boom on the economy, coupled with the 
significant increase in the number of women entering the work 
force, created an important new role for public schools. Not 
only had the need for effective vocational education and career 
counseling increased, but a new world of adult vocational 
education and re-training has opened up. Questions to which 
answers are needed are: 

12. What level(s) of vocational education programs should 
be developed in the 1980s? Should the Federal 
investment in vo cat ion a 1 educat i on be d i rected 
primarily at the pre-college, postsecondary two- or 
four-year college, or adult levels? 

Fiscal Fnvi ronment . The realities of the 1980s indicate a 
scarcity in fiscal resources to support public education 
generally. Given this constraint, the Federal investment in 
vocational education should be directed to two critical areas 
that will be of highest priority to the states. One is 
vocational education program development . Efforts serving this 
purpose should be the catalyst to direct the enterprise in a 
manner that is most responsive to high technological changes. 
The significant quest ions are: 

13- How can the Federal government encourage the 

development and redesign of vocational training 
programs in newly emerging, rapidly changing, or high 
demand occupational fields? 

14. How can the Federal government encourage the 
replacement of obsolete equipment or acquisition of new 
equ i pment for vo cat ion a 1 educat ion programs? 

The second key area has tu do with the availability of a high 
qual i t y teachl ng staff for vocational education programs, for 
which the research questions are: 

15. What are the projected supply and demand figures 
related to vocational education teachers, especially in 
newly emerging or high demand occupational fields? 

16. Can vocational schools best improve the quality of 
vocat tonal educat ion teaching groups . . . by the 
retraining of staff in new technology areas and/or for 
areas where there is a sho rt age of qua 1 i f ied teachers ; 
by inservice education programs, active recruitment and 
selection of highly capable students into teacher 
education programs, active recruitment of private 
sector employees into the vocational educat ion teaching 
field, or by enhancing a cooperative mode between 
business and industry and education to improve the 
skills of vocational education teachers? 
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Evaluation and Assessment Themes: 
One State * s Perspective 



An Emergi n e Eval uat i on Context . The next area that T offer 
for consideration is vocational education evaluation and 
assessment. To understand the needs in this a rea t however, one 
must recognize three factors that T have come to appreciate from 
persona 1 experiences this past year: (1) there is an emerging 
interest and concern over program outcomes or effects; (2) there 
should be a focus on the efficacy of school-based variables that 
enhance learning; and (3) there is a need for an emphasis on the 
establishment of expectation levels for student performance that 
are sufficiently challenging. 

Product Eva 1 uat i ons . Tn the 1 Q70s , the emphases of state 
and Federal evaluation efforts were concentrated on monitoring 
the implementation of programs. A wave of Federal legislation, 
such as compensatory education, special education, and vocational 
education, placed a primary focus on requiring field assessments 
that addressed input and process concerns. For example, was 
there a PPT in place? Did the program have stated goals and 
objectives? Did the proper ratios of staff and equipment to 
students exist in a given program area? However, now T am 
witnessing a startling maturation where program staff across all 
types of prog rams --i.e., bilingual, special, and vocational--are 
beginning to ask the basic evaluation question; Ts my program 
accomplishing or succeeding in providing its intended benefits? 

I see this as a general trend across education. Perhaps it 
is a re suit of the fact that the programs that we worked so hard 
to put into place in the 1970s have now matured. Nonetheless, 
the re is n increasing interest in looking at the outcomes of 
prograr::. This is certainly the next logical evaluation question 
after the process and implementation dimensions; to find out 
"Are things working?" This trend is suggested by words like 
productivity and excellence. People want to measure the effects 
of v heir programs--they want to know what works. Thus, T see 
e tion and assessment as key and critical priority areas for 

at ntion by state and Federal vocational policy makers in the 
198 0s. 

Effective Schools . As research priorities are being 
formulated in the area of vocational education evaluation and 
assessment, the orientation should be to inform educators as to 
"what works"- -a focus on schoo 1 -based va r ia b 1 es — as cont rast ed 
with so much of the f ed era 1 1 y- f unded social science research of 
the 1^7 Os which concentrated on factors outside of the school. 
Recent research conducted by Edmonds, Bloom, et a 1. . has informed 
us that child re n learn better in school s with a clear mission, 
with stated goals and objectives, and that you need to monitor 
students p^ogre ss i ve 1 y through the program. These (among a set 
of school characteristics) make for more effective learning. 
Thus, T believe we do know enough about what works, and what we 
now need to do is to translate this knowledge base into our 
vocational education program development and administration 
e f forts . 
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Toward this end, I am recommending that a fruitful area of 
vocational education R&D would be the development of" clear 
statements of competenc y based vocational education wTtn" 
accompanying objective - referenced tests . This necessitates a 
s peci f ic understanding of the competencies that the program is 
designed to teach, a curriculum and set of instructional 
strategies to teach it, and a set of instruments to measure the 
effectiveness of the competencies. Federal research funds should 
be made available to stimulate the design and development of 
vocational education instructional systems, i.e., the. task 
analyses, the matching curriculum, the instructional strategies, 
and the measurement instrument. The classroom teacher needs to 
know what she or he is trying to achieve, what materials and 
tools would be most useful in teaching a particular content, what 
instructional strategies are most appropriate in communicating 
this content, and how the effectiveness of the teaching and 
learning can be accomplished. T am also strongly recommending 
that lines of inquiry be formulated that would extend the 
findings of the Effective Schools research , regarding the strong 
and positive relationship between achlevelrient and a set of 
speci f ied school characteristics , to vocational education . 

Standards of Performance . The next point follows from the 
earlier discussion of productivity and excellence. T am finding 
that vocational educators are beginning to ask whether the 
performance levels of their students are sufficient, i.e., are 
students capable of the tasks required of them — do they know 
enough to be productive, to be employed? This brings us into the 
arena of standard setting, i.e., how much is enough to be 
considered sufficient? 

There are several ways of approaching this question. First, 
we could look at the issue normati vel y . Is our state average 
performance on a set of skills above the national level of 
performance? "Good enough" is then equated with average 
performance cn some normative scale, such as the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) item bank. However, we 
cannot try this in vocational education because such norms do not 
presently exist. A second approach could be to investigate the 
performance level of individuals in the work force who are 
performing satisfactorily on the job. I am especially encouraged 
by the " known groups " validation approach being used by The 
American Institute of Research (ATR) in its development of a set 
of vocational education instruments undir a Federal contract. 
For each of some sixteen occupations ATR has selected a 
validation sample of individuals employed in an area for up to 
two years. This will provide target performance expectations or 
standards for vocational education training programs. How close 
to these can we get the performance levels of school students 
without on the job experience? This is a very exciting new 
direction, and one that seems to merit further Federal support. 

A third area of future research involves a non-normative 
alternative: the use of standard setting procedures / techni ques . 
This requires the aggregation of the judgments of various 
constitutencie3 — teachers, business, labor, informed publics, 
etc. --in the construction of assessment instruments to establish 
performance expectations. Several procedures h^ve been developed 
and used extensively in the basic skills testing areas (namely, 
by Angoff, Nedelsky, Ebel , Jaeger). I am recommend ing that a 
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research study (s) be Initiated that would explore the 
applicat ions an<T effectiveness of these standard seTFing methods 
with respect to the areas of~vocatlonal education" 

Connecticut Case Study . During the past year, the 
vocational and the assessment staff of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education have cooperated in the conduct of a 
feasibility study to determine if and how a statewide assessment 
of vocational education could be administered. As we proceeded 
to respond to a perceived need of the vocational education 
community to measure outcomes, we learned that one has to ask a 
lot of questions to which cut and dry answers are generally not 
available. A number of questions did emerge for which we found 
little guidance in the research literature. These include: 

Is it possible to measure LEA and Regional Vocational 
Technical Schools using the same test? 

At what level do we test? Entry? Exit? Interim? What are 
the implications of a non-standard curriculum for this 
sel ect ion process? 

What test is best suited .... pencil and paper versus 
performance, both? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of each? 

We, in Connecticut, still do not have all the answers. Certainly 
in an era with increased interest in evaluating outcomes of 
vocational education programs, research is needed to help respond 
to these and other important questions. It is my recommendation 
that a well conceived and executed Federal research initiative in 

the area of vocational e ducation assessment could Taise the 

issues and stimulate scholars and practitioners to formulate 

research related to answering UTese and other fmporranT 

questions " A priority activity would~Te the establishment of a 
National Item Bank for high demand vocational education 
occupational areas. One approach that might be helpful to states 
would involve fostering the development of sets of clearly 
defined vocational education skills for an occupational area with 
accompanying questions and items for which normative performance 
data, such as NAEP or AIR, are available. Such test banks would 
accommodate the diverse needs of states in curriculum development 
and assure cost efficiency in test construction. States badly 
need direction and resources in order to improve the state of the 
art of vocational education assessment throughout the nation. 

From my personal experience I know that vocational educators 
desire to evaluate program outcomes and are asking the right 
questions, such as "Are my students performing satisfactorily^" 
However, the appropriate technology is not yet there to assist in 
answering these questions. I recommend that the Federal 
government launch a research program in concert with SEAs and 
LEAs that will guarantee the needed long-term continuity for such 
a test development initiative that will match the emerging 
interests and needs of state and local vocational educators. 
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A Research and Development Agenda for the 1980s: Productivity, 
Economic Advancement, and Human Resource Development 



Ronald D. McCage 



For the first time since the great depression, we are 
nearing double digit unemployment, 9.8 percent in July 1982, and 
our government continues to initiate efforts aimed at creating 
jobs designed to eradicate the unemployment problem. But it can 
be argued that we do not have an unemployment problem. We have a 
mismatch of people with skills for the jobs available. In other 
words, there is almost a balance between jobs available and 
persons unemployed. Obviously, much of this mismatch has been 
brought about because technology has progressed much more rapidly 
than our institutional capability for educating persons to work 
in an advanced technological world. 

Many 3tate3 have set about to implement various economic 
development programs, and some of these efforts have been 
successful. But the majority have been ineffective because they 
offer quick-fix rather than ?.ong-range solutions to problems of 
maintaining a near balance hetween jobs and qualified persons to 
fill the jobs. These ineffective approaches are marked by 
short-term goals which lead to a design which provide for 
identifying firms to locate or expand in a state, finding 
training institutions willing to meet industrial start-up needs, 
establishing working relationship between the two partners, and 
meeting, generally successfully, the immediate goal of producing 
a trained work force. But what happens next? Does the 
cooperation continue? Is it based on any type of long-range 
policy or goal? We must look beyond the quick-fix mentality and 
concentrate on the long-term systematic development of human and 
material resources. 

Countries such as Japan and Germany have become competitive 
in international markets because they tend to rely on an educated 
and trained work force that has some involvement in the day to 
day management of the work environment. These countries have 
established policies for human resource development that are 
based on the long-term economic goals of the country. These 
countries believe that the ability to read, communicate, and 
achieve scientific and technological literacy is as essential to 
success and survival in the market place as the training of 
someone to operate a specific piece of equipment. They believe 
that for persons to perform psychomotor skills successfully they 
must be able to understand fully what is taking place with the 
technology or processes involved. In today's computer and 
electronics driven world of high technology, no country can 
afford to ignore this view. 
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Therefore, the fir3t order of business for Ihe 1980s is for 
the United States to devise a national policy for economic 
development that maximizes the development of our human resource 
potential. Such a policy must incorporate the capabilities of 
all major educational and training delivery systems, from 
kindergarten through the university, including those in the 
private sector. It nr.,st a-jsure direct involvement and linkages 
with business and l^o.ustry and must be based on the general 
philosophy of vocat io:»a 1 education, which professes that a 
complete worker is or,e who has mastered the basic education and 
communication skills along with mast2ry of occupational skills. 
The policy mu^ h . piovlie for career ladders and for the continuous 
preparation and train**; necessary to climb to the next rung on 
the ladder, or to m^<v lateral transfers within the world of 
work. Our country can no longer settle for just meeting the 
needs of today, and such a Federal policy must, therefore, seek 
to achieve its central purpose, which i<\ to develop the nation's 
primary resource, its people. When this occurs we will once 
again become the most productive and competitive technological 
nation in the world. Simultaneously, statp ana local governing 
bod ies must develop complenentary policies and programs . 

Before a vocational education research and development 
agendr for the 1980s can be formulated and implemented, we should 
have in place a national policy on economic and human resource 
development. In its absence, we are forced to shape such an 
agenda in the light of demographic trends, developments in 
technology, governmental policies, prior research findings, and 
the opinion of recognized respected experts. Today, we live in a 
world characterized by high unemployment, dissatisfaction with 
centralized government, and an industrial and business community 
being turned upside down by space age electronics, communications 
advances, and iew dimensions of automation. 



Key Factors 



The following factors more clearly reflect the current 
demographic situation and long-range trends with implications for 
research and development in the 1980s: 

1. The United States has a projected skilled worker 
shortage of at least fifteen years. We have a current 
unemployment rate of a 1 most 10 percent and assurance 
that it will rise. Half of our workers who are 
classified as journeymen are over fifty years of age. 
The machine tool area which is critical to national 
defense is in serious trouble, and we have a projected 
shortage of from 300,000 to 600,000 in the secretarial 
occu pat ions a lone . 

2. Women constitute approximately 50 percent of our labor 
force and may account for as high as 60 percent in the 
future. 

3. We have a serious youth worker unemployment problem. 
Fifty percent of our Black males and Spanish-speaking 
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popu 1st ions are unemployed . We have reaohed our peak 
in the baby boom, and by 1990 youth will become one of 
our most precious commodities. This will set up fierce 
and intense competitive situations between higher 
education institutions, defense institutions, and the 
market place at all traditional exit points of our 
educat ion system . 

4. An increased budget for defense will seek to produce 
new weapon systems for which an adequate industrial 
base does not exist. Nor do we have the types of 
trained or trainable soldiers to service and operate 
the higher sophisticated systems that are being planned 
and produced . 

5 . In terms of Fed era 1 pol i cy , we in vocat ional education 
are faced with a reduced level of Federal support, the 
possibility of block grants, the shift of emphasis from 
the secondary to the postsecondary level, the shift 
from a dependence on the public sector to a dependence 
on the private sector, and a potential downgrading of 
the Federal involvement in the abolition of the 
Department of Education. 

6. Finally, current trends tell us that the situation will 
probably get worse before it gets better. The shifts 
in our age groups, the continuous relocation of 
industry from the snowbelt to the sunbelt, from urban 
to suburban to rural , and the impact of technology on 
our daily lives show no signs of letting up. 

Why spend this much time on national and international 
problems, when my assignment was to deal with a research agenda 
from a state* level perspective? Because, T do not see how we can 
separate the problems of the Federal, state, and local levels 
when we live in an international economic community. Many of our 
problems are the same at all levels, and the main differences lie 
in the research and development roles each level should play in 
addressing and solving those problems. Those of us in vocational 
education research and development need to spend a considerable 
amount of effort in sorting out and determining what the Federal, 
state, and local roles should be in the area of research, 
development, and personnel training. 

We can no longer afford to be redundant in and among levels, 
and we must learn not to Jump automatically on every bandwagon 
that arrives on the scene. When things such as career education, 
environmental, energy, and solar energy programs, economic 
development and productivity problems, etc. appear on the 
horizon, we must les.rn to ask "What is our role and function in 
this arena?" We must avoid acting as we have in the past — being 
caught-up in fads and only later asking ourselves "Why is 
everybody doing the same thing? Why didn't we work together to 
solve the problem?" 




Federal Level Issues and Concerns 



We must see to it that we have an adequate level of funding 
each year for national, state, and local level activities in 
applied research and personnel development. The total funding 
for national level research and personnel development should be 
at least 10 percent of the total appropriated for vocational and 
technical education. These funds should be used to support a 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education; a national 
network for data collection capable of meeting Congressional, 
Federal, and state level reporting needs; a national network for 
the collection and dissemination of curriculum materials; and a 
small, but efficient, number of quality institutions designed to 
conduct specialized research and personnel development in high 
priority areas of national interest. 

To facilitate national level research, the "contracts only 
mentality" should be eliminated and should be replaced by a 
priority driven system that depends on a balance of long-term 
grants, cooperative agreements, and contracts for 
implementation. Good research is directly related to the 
t ime-on-tasks required to carry out a study properly. Continuity 
of effort is essential to the assessment and understanding of 
trends. To depend upon one year, short-turn-around, high-impact- 
producing projects is not an effective management approach to 
producing high quality research. Accountability studies would 
indicate that this approach has not been effective in addressing 
problems of a long-term and serious nature. 

The very nature of national level activities must also be 
carefully examined. National level research and development 
efforts should center on the in-depth examination of issues that 
have immediate and long-range implications for policy and that 
provide for the in-depth assessment and evaluation of nationally 
driven incentives that are in progress. Federal dollars should 
not support projects within states that center around limited 
curriculum development objectives or the demonstration of 
traditional delivery concepts. The Federal dollar does have a 
definite place in program and personnel development, where 
cutting edge concepts are involved, such as, for example, the 
impact of high technology on the vocational-technical education 
system. Federal level programs should play a major role in 
assisting states in the identification and exchange of materials 
in and among potential users. 

Federal level research should support both basic and applied 
efforts and should be funded to address the following type of 
que^t ions : 

1. What is high technology and what are the career fields 
within high technology? 

2. Wnat is the role of vocational and technical education 
i * the world of high technology? 

3- What does increased defense spending mean to'voeational 
and technical education? 
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dissemination and utilization of the hundreds of 
products that have been developed in the past decade. 
Attention to the determination of q ility must be built 
into the implementation of this concept. 



State Level Issues and Concerns 



The major focus of Federal dollars that are grant d to the 
states shcild be centered around the concept of program 
improvement . State level program improvement should take two 
forms. One should cover the entire spectrum of (a) priority 
id *:ification and planning; (b) research and assessment; (c) 
development of concepts and model s ; ( d ) cu rr i cul urn and personne 1 
preparation; and (e) dissemination and utilization with an 
overriding concern for constant evaluation and feedback. 

State level program improvement activities should be applied 
rather than basic. The major emphasis should be placed on 
competency based curriculum development and personnel development 
with balanced in-service and p.* *- service components . Another 
major emphasis at the state level should be in the dissemination 
and utilization of existing materials. States should make 
maximum use of the products of The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education. They should participate in regional 
networks and critically examine the products of American 
Association of Vocational Instructional Materials (AAVIM), 
Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS), and 
Mid-American Vocational Curriculum Consortium (MAVCC), and 
Industrial Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC) 
in .^solving th^ir problems. Consortia type vehicles such as 
these will help to eliminate the duplication of effort and 
simultaneously maximize the return on each dollar expended. 

States needs to be relieved of the "contracts only 
ment iity" and be given the flexibility to use other v .ilcles for 
procurring research where appropriate. States needs to be 
relieved of the c -rent interpretation relative to "impact 
assessment," which is totally inappropriate and counterproductive 
to quality research. State level activities should center around 
the following: 

The development of competency-based curriculum founded 
on what act ual 1 y occu rs in the work place . Such 
developmental efforts must include a balance of the 
traditional career areas as well as the emerging high 
technology areas. 

2 , The utilization of industry- based standards In the 
identification of program standards and the development 
of performance testing vehicles. 

3. The provision of capabilities in our universities for 
conducting sound and systematic research and 
development-. 1 n a competent and efficient manner. 

*J . The constant examination of methods used in program 
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delivery, especially where technological advances have 
made it economically impossible to provide programs in 
the traditional school setting and where linkages with 
industry are critical. 

5. The establishment of state level data and information 
systems which support systematic and sound decision 
making. 

6. The extension of research in the evasive area of 
articulation as a function of technological impact on 
program and delivery levels. 

7. The continuation of emphasis on how best to train and 
integrate diverse age, sex, and ethnic populations so 
as to insure that special needs are met through 
effective programs. 

8. The expansion of research and development programs 
designed to serve those who reside in large urban 
centers and rural and sparsely settled areas. 

9. The persistence of emphasis on dissemination and 
utilization activities specifically developed to 
provide effective linkages among local, regional, and 
national institutional efforts. 

10. The expansion of multi-uni- research and development 
efforts, such as the Vocational-Technical Education 
Consortium of States (V-TECS), the Mid-American 
Vocational Curriculum Consortium (MAVCC), and the 
Student Occupational Achievement Testing Element 
(SOCAT) of NOCTI. 

Finally, states and local level participants should work 
collaboratively to improve the productive vocational and 
technical programs at the local level. With fewer Federal 
dollars available, we must use them wisely and we must 
systematically eliminate those that are non-productive. We must 
learn to pick winners. 'We can no longer afford to fund programs 
that are not contributing to the economic and human development 
capabilities of local, state > and national communities. With 
Federal dollars lor vocational education at their presenc level 
and with the demonstrated need to stay abreast of changing 
technology, the best use of Federal dollars at the local level 
would be to insure local program improvement broadly defined. 
Future vocational education legislation should clearly state that 
Federal basic erant dollars mujt be used to support activities 
that improve the delivery of high quality programs at the local 
level. Authority must be given to states to award direct, 
traceable, and accountable grants to local agencies that can be 
used for: (1) the purchase of equipment in high-need areas; (2) 
the purchase and/or development of the best curriculum resources 
available; (3) the purchase and/or dev lopment of the best staff 
development programs available; (4) the participation of 
educators in multi-unit training and development activities; (5) 
the purchase or conduct of planning and self assessment 
ac^ ivities that lead to the improvement of career development and 
vocational guidance programs ^nd services; and (6) the purchase 
and/or development of a strong local capability to assess and 
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serve persons with special needs. 

The concept of a formula grant system for distributing 
vocational funds within states is worthless since it is not 
possible to ensure that funds are expended for the Federal 
purpose intended. Federal funds should be directed at critical 
priority areas and methods of funding should be developed which 
assure that the purposes are met. The current funding system 
used by most states does not guarantee this, and the 
implementation of a block grant concept will make the situation 
worse . 

Finally, T think research and development at all levels must 
operate in keeping with a philosphical and conceptual base which 
provides for front-end planning and careful priority 
determination involving input from the participant and execution 
through tested mechanisms and processes for accomplishment. We 
must get away from the program/ turf notions and look at research 
and development in a conceptual framework that is systemmatic. 

The f ol low ing d i a gram represents one such conceptual 
fram?work which is currently operating effectively in the State 
of Illinois. 
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Program Improvement Continuum for a Vocational 
Education Research and Development Operation 



FEEP-TilRU 



OUTPUT 



Concept features open entry /open exit - Not everything appropriate to all phases 

FEEDBACK - — 



PRIORITY 

DEVELOPMENT 

PHASE 



Input from: 

- Surveys 

- Conferences 

■ Staff 

- Prior research 
reports 

■ State Advisory 
Council on Adult , 
Vocational, and 
Technical Education 

- University Liaison 
Council 

- Annual Composite 
Evaluation Report 

- Industry 
«■ Business 
• Labor 
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OUTPUT FOR 
RESEARCH AND 
PLANNING PHASE 



Typical Activities; 

- Research and 
design 

• Assessments 

- Evaluations 

- Feasibility 
studies 

• Planning and 
design 

• Review of 
literature 

- State of the 
art studies 



BASIS FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
TESTING PHASE 



Typical Outcomes: 

- Curriculum guides 

<■ Curriculum materials 

- Instructional 
materials 

- Inservice work- 
shops models 

• Preservice program 
models 

• Innovative models 

- Concept models 

- Administrative 
package models 

■ Intern program 
models 

- Leadership program 
models 
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EVALUATION AND ACCOUNTABILITY/IMPACT ANALYSIS 



CONTENT FOR 
DIFFUSION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 
PHASE 



Typical Vehicles: 

- Reports and materials 
dissemination 

- Demonstration 
center 

• Jnservice workshops 

• Preservice programs 

- Administration 
internships 

- Exchange programs 

- Diffusion networks 
» Dissemination 

conferences 

• Curriculum 
management center 

• Publication 
clearinghouse 
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State Level Perspectives on Research Programming for the 1980s: 
A North Carolina View 



E. Michael Latta 



North Carolina is the tenth largest stats in terms of 
population, with 5.8 million people, according to the 1 980 
Census. It has a large number of small villages and towns, with 
the largest urban center having a population of about 300,000. 
By the year 2000 the state is expected to have a population of 7 
million, with about three-fifths of the increase being accounted 
for by immigration. The state's school age population is 
decreasing and the decline is projected to continue over the next 
two decades. The state's share of expenditures for elementary 
and secondary education has declined from its previous level of 
49 percent of the state's General Fund to the current level of 44 
percent, and the local share has been increasing, in contrast to 
the national trend which shows states assuming a greater share of 
support for education. The state's total expenditures for 
education — kindergarten through university—represents 65 percent 
of the General Fund. 

The value of new and expanding industries that the state has 
gained over the last six years has been put at about $8 billion. 
It is expected that this expansion will produce 150,000 new jobs 
before 1984. By the year 2000, the state is expected to add 
900,000 jobs to those it now has, with almost 90 percent of them 
being outcide of manufacturing and agriculture. 

North Carol ina has its own distinctive character ist ics , but 
its vocational education major research needs should not differ 
significantly from those in other states. Since state level 
research in the 1960s and 1970s did not address the underlying 
issues, identifying the critical research questions for the 1 98 0s 
is essential. The research issues for the 1980s fall into four 
major areas: (1) Policy, (2) Planning, (3) Finance, and (4) 
Citizen Participation. 



*I am pleased to acknowledge the assistance given me in preparing 
this paper by the following individuals: Dr. Don Brannon , RCU 
Coordinator, North Carolina Department of Public Instruction; 
Mr. Fred Man ley, Coordinator of Occupational Education Research , 
North Carolina Department of Community Colleges; Dr. Ralph 
Bregman, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, who 
shared with me some of his thoughts; Dr. Ann M. Martin, Deputy 
Di rector, National Vocat ional Programs , U.S. Department of Educat ion 
who shared several useful papers with me; Mr. Joseph Parry-Hill, Jr. 
Research Consultant, North Carolina Advisory Council; and Mrs. Doris 
Moore, Council Assistant, who edited and typed this paper. 
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Pol icy 



Much has been written or said about a national policy on 
vocational education. Little, however, has been accomplished 
toward this end. (If the current Administration has its way, 
nothing is likely to be done at the Federal level to rectify this 
deficiency.) Until recently, there was little Jiscussion about a 
policy on vocational education for the various states. That, may 
be the key research issue for most states in the 1980s. 
Quest ions to be researched are : 

- Does the state have an overall state policy on vocational 
education: if not, w.iat ar : the elements necessary for 
establishing one? 

- Is vocational education a legitimate part of the state's 
educational process; that is, are there specific statutory 
re f erences j n the state's education code in regard to its 
purposes and goals? 

- Is there an adequate definition of vocational education; 
at what grade level may the subject be taught; what kind 
of articulation is required amon t and between the various 
educational levels and institutions? 

Once a "clearer" state policy is established through 
a ppropriate research (and act ion by the Stale Aaaewuiy ) , Hie next 
major issue for tr.e 1980s is: Does the state have the 
appropriate organizational arrangement to implement its pol icy? 
Major subquest ions include: 

- Should vocational education be directed by a single/sole 
State Board; or by more than one Board? 

- t v- state agencies do provide for vocational 

* ogramr . what is the state's policy i' regard 
- Hf iupli .-ion, and program evaluation 



In -cher >. Ms, the central policy research isr.-es for the 
198r p rvpr<? nted by two questions: Is there r , appropriate 
sta\ i>l icy ->r. /ocational education in place? Ann, if not, what 
kind '* orc^ni ■ : :ional arrangement is necessary t . implement an 

appropriate st:»'e policy? 
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North "ir- 1 ^ completed such policy research 
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should include the kind of planning, th. 
support, and the kind of citizen part ic 
needed in order to achieve the state's i : \ 
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Planning 



Planing is a longstanding activity in all states. The 
current rt V dence implies that planning is a compliance activity 
for Fedf rp." purposes. Have the Federal requirements made a 
differer «=» in program quality or availability in the states? If 
not, wnr:. approach should a state take to enhance its planning 
process? Shou 7 d not a state have its own planning process 
(beyond r.he Federal mandate)? If so, wiiat components are 
necessary to develop a desirable plan? 

0 r necessity, inquiry into the planning 1 process should 
addresr at least three fundamental questions: 

v st ion One : What is needed in order to establish a better 
method of job forecasting? 

In most states even with the State Occupational 
Information Coorc. iting Committee (SOICC) and the 
L-.^loyment Security Commission (ESC), there is a continuing 
~all for better data. In response to this need, the 
Governor of "^e State of North Carolina recently created an 
Oversight Co. * Lttee for Official Labor Market Information. 
Th€ Committee is to help answer the critical question: 
"WlLit ski' • Jo I need to learn to get a job that pays well 
and offers 'i good future," said the Governor. 

ft ical Issue for all states is the question: How 

can if i ^:hool be sure that the training is adequate for the 
workei * rf tomorrow? This is especially difficult to 
deter-*; tie /or the elementary and secondary schools, where 
studencs are beginning to make early vocational choices. 
That in why "guidance" has become so important in a state's 
planning strategy. Will the research in the 1980s assist in 
finding solutions to tf>e often-indicted guidance field, or 
wil! the literature of the 1990s repeat the complaint of the 
'//Of „ that "guidance is one of the weakest elements in most 
schools?" 

Question Two : What is required to assure effective 

teachers and appropriate curriculum guides? 

In order to offer an adequate number of high quality 
programs, two elements are essential — good teachers and good 
curricula guides and/or texts. Does the state have a plan 
for recruiting and training prospective teachers/educators? 
Is it well-defined and well-developed? Does the state 
adequately prepare its teachers or has their preparation 
(pre-service and in-service) grown like topsy without 
planning? Khat are the right elements of a professional 
development plan for teachers? A review of the teacher 
education situation in most states is cause for concern, and 
it is an area of inquiry for the 1980s. 

One of the weakest planning elements in most states is 
the training, recruitment, and evaluation of teachers in 
specific fields. The relationships between the State 
Board(s) responsible for establishing criteria for teachers 




and teacher training institutions need careful study in most 
states. Even where research has identified vocational 
teacher education as a critical area of need, too often 
little is done to improve the situation . Consequently , a 
critical state research need in the 1980s will be to 
determine what constitutes a good vocational education 
teacher; what institutions/agencies have the capacity to 
prepare them; and how are teachers to be best evaluated and 
retrained. Related questions are: does state certification 
provide an assurance that a teacher will be "good"; and, 
conversely, does the certification process weed out 
incompetent instructors? The complex process of being 
certified to teach may now be counterproductive, even though 
certifying teachers for public and private schools is a 
legal requirement in most states and has long been 
practiced. Certification is required at the postsecondary 
and adult levels in some states, while in others 
certification beyond high school is not required. Which 
practice is desirable? The process of certification needs 
review by the states in the 1980s. 

When teachers are employed, it is expected that they 
are prepared to teach. Various aides (human and 
instructional) are useful for effective teaching. Perhaps 
the most essent ial is the subject text and/or curriculum 
guide. How are state texts selected? How are the 
curriculum guides develop d? There are several approaches 
to curriculum development. Ts the current approach 
effective? Have other approaches been considered? What are 
the essent ial components of a curriculum development 
strategy in a state? States will need to research these 
questions in the 1980s. 

Quest ion Three ; Does planning focus on the student? 

Essential to all planning, as well as to all research, 
is the benefit its results produce, directly or indirectly 
for the student. As states plan for the future, the 
improved use of facilities and staff will be the 
order-of-the-day . Questions about what is a "school" or a 
"school day" will need thoughtful review. Are there other 
environments in which students may be "educated," other than 
the traditional school? Good teachers and curriculum guides 
and flexible school schedules should all be to the benefit 
of the student . 

But, in planning for research, is the student 
considered? How often is the student the focus of the 
research effort? If the effort does not directly or 
indirectly benefit the student, then the research effort 
should be reconsidered . 

Much effort is put forth to extol the merits of 
Vocational Student Organizations (VSOs). While it is widely 
held that VSOs do benefit students, what research is 
available that prescribes and describes the benefits to 
students? In the 1980s, impact research of this type will 
be needed in order to improve the overall planning of 
programs at the state level . 
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Finance 



Education is a Federal concern , a state responsi bility, and 
a local function. Tn terms of educational finance, each level 
current 1 y pa rt i ci pates in a signifi cant manner. While every 
state 1 s financial support is based on law, tradition , and custom , 
there are some financing concerns which need state inquiry. One 
question is: What is the impact of Federal funds on the programs 
in the state? The fact that state/local governments overmatch 
Federal vocational education funds by as much as ten to one is 
often (and currently) being cited as evidence that states/locals 
do not need continuing Federal support. Ts this true? States 
need documented research to determine the impact of Federal 
funds . 

The North Carolina Advisory Council sought to ascertain what 
impact Federal funds had had on constructing the Community 
College System. As of June 30, 1980, 25 percent of the 
const rue t i on funds had been provided by t he Con gress of the 
United States. Simply put, an equivalent of 15 of the state's 58 
community colleges were financed with Federal funds. Clearly, 
the often-heard statement that Federal funds count for little, 
that Federal support is not beneficial to state programs is, in 
this instance, false. Tf the Congress is to be persuaded that 
Federal education support is an essential component of national 
policy, states will have, of necessity, to prove the value/impact 
of the Federal funds. Because of this, states may need to study 
their accounting procedure to determine whether the current 
practice provides "impact" information. As for vocational 
education funds, states may desire to utilize state/local funds 
to "maintain regular programs" and use Federal funds for this 
purpose "only when necessary." 

The same basic issue is important to the use of state funds 
for vocational education. What is the state's policy on the use 
of state funds for vocational education? Does the state 
appropriate specific funds for its vocational education purposes, 
or does it provide a lump sum from wh ich vocat ional e ducat ion 
must make its case before a State Board or a Budget Office? The 
state that specifically funds vocational education has one set of 
problems; one that does not has another set of problems. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each practice? 

Research on the financing of education will be a critical 
area of inquiry in the 1980s. Finance inquiry should address 
some of the difficult and thorny questions such as: 

- What kind of basic funding formula will sustain 
programs in t he f ut ure? and 

- What kind of "weighted-formula" is needed to serve 
the disadvantaged and the handicapped? 

Any state that does not have a st ron g 1 egal base for vocat ional 
education in its statutes, including its financing, is on shaky 
ground in the 1980s. 
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Citizenship Participation 



Without active citizen participation, it is unlikely that 
the public education system will long survive. A belief in 
public education was postulated early in the life of this nation, 
and it has stood the test of time. But, life in these United 
States is changing. Until recent decades, the school population 
was increasing. Now because the population is aging, many people 
no longer have direct ties to educational institutions. Due to 
this phenomenon, citizen participation becomes an area for 
inquiry for the 1980s. 

Most people are a^re that vocational education has extolled 
the merits of citizen par . t ci pat ion . How do people feel about 
the educational programs in the state? Do they feel that they 
measure up? What grade would parents give the programs offered 
by the state? Last year in a national Gallup Poll, it was found 
that 21 percent of the parents gave vocational education a "D M or 
"F" in terms of the job it was doing for their children. What 
would be the results of a similar poll, state-by-state? It will 
become increasingly important to have the view of citizens in 
order to achieve the state's educational goals in the 1980s. 

Another aspect of citizen participation which needs study in 
most states is advisory councils. Have these councils 
contributed significantly to improve programs in the state? What 
impact have they had in bridging the gap between the worlds of 
education and work? If none, how can the state improve the 
effectiveness of advisory councils? If a state maintains the 
position that citizen participation is beneficial, more research 
may be necessary in order to determine the combination of factors 
which results in effective advisory groups. 



States in the 1980s will have many research issues to 
consider. These can be grouped into four major areas: Policy, 
Planning, Fi nance, and Citizen Participation. While each of 
these areas of inquiry may be addressed independently, they are 
interdependent. A state level research program should, of 
necessity, study aspects of each area in order to formulate 
general f i nd i ngs whi ch mi ght give bas i c d i rect i on and overal 1 
support for future efforts. 



In any consideration of a state l^vel perspective on 
research programming for the 1980s, two questions seem 
paramount: (1) What is the state's commitment to research and 
(?) How has previous research been used to improve programs? For 
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educational research, these questions should represent the bottom 
line. If the state lacks a commitment to research, and if the 
previous research has not been utilized to improve programs, it 
is unlikely that the best research efforts in the 1 980s will have 
any appreciable impact on a state : s education program. In this 
situation, any study of the issues identified in this paper would 
have little or no chance of achieving the desired end result of 
improved programs for students. 
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Research and Development Programming Recommendations Regarding 

Curriculum 

I Rebecca S. Douglass 

1 

I 

By way of ^ introduct ion , 1 wish, first, to reaffirm 
curriculum development as an integral part of program 
improvement, together with researc-h and personnel development, 
and to emphasize N the need for a program improvement capacity at 
the state level. Second, T should mention that my views 
regarding full and increased funding, planning, administration, 
nature, and procedures for state program improvement are 
relatively in synch with AVER A ? s legislative recommendations 
(with some exceptions) and also with the Research Coordinating 
Units Association's approach to program improvement. 

The areas on which I will comment are not comprehensive for 
the field, but are the issues most prevalent and obvious to state 
level curriculum administrators in the context of today's 
colloquium. 



User Needs 



Having been a state level administrator for curriculum 
development in Illinois for several years and the last few years 
with a federally-sponsored regional Curriculum Coordination 
Center (CCC) T have had the opportunity to witness a variety of 
needs in the states v not to mention the changing natur.e of those 
needs. If nothing else, I have learned that, because of the 
varying priorities states give curriculum activity, there are 
many levels of need. However, T have also seen states come 
together through the intervention of the curriculum network and 
developmental consortia to share materials and techniques and to 
learn from one anotner. 

L e ve 1 s c f Development . Generally speaking, there is no 
Jearth of cirriculum products available to developers and 
t eachers . Some areas are glutted with materials that, because 
some states subscribe to the NTH (not invented here) philosophy, 
will continue to proliferate. Other areas, especially the new 
so-called high tech areas, are sparse and will receive attention 
in those states where the occupational needs are significant. 

As dollars for curriculum development become tight, states 



* I am grateful to the many vocational educators who shared their 
views and opinions with me. They assisted me greatly in 
p re paring this pnper. 
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are developing materials less pro 1 i f i cal 1 y . At the Curriculum 
Network meeting earlier this month, states in our East Central 
region reported overwhelmingly that concent rat ion is now on 
curriculum revision and fine-tuning rather than on new 
development. Indiana, a leader in competency-based curriculum, 
has no new development this year. Maryland, a state highly 
active in curriculum, is revising all of its state curriculum 
guides. The Michigan curriculum coordinator has noted that 80 
percent of the curriculum need is filled in his state. What 
remains are low incidence occupations for which the expense of 
full development cannot be justified. In this situation 
coordination and sharing among states become paramount . 

We see this type of coordination, for example, between 
Maryland and West Virginia. Their format is so similar that they 
can with minimal effort adopt one another's curriculum guides, so 
that if Maryland is producing a new guide for which West Virginia 
has Programs, Maryland simply prints additional copies, West 
Virginia adds its own cover giving credit to Maryland, and they 
each disseminate internally by their own method. Because of 
dwindling levels of development it becomes more important to 
support mechanisms for sharing and coordination. 

Adoptions and Adaptat ions . Great savings have been 
documented by this type of sharing and the need for more states 
to become skilled in the art of adoption and adaptation is 
obvious. States like Florida have an elaborate system for 
adoption/adaptation that is to be admired. But because most 
states do not have the same level of commitment to this goal and 
there is a continuing need for technical assistance in 
adoption/adaptation strategies as states realize that "homegrown" 
curriculum, though it may taste fresher (to use a garden 
analogy), is not always affordable in terms of time. The 
successes we have witnessed in the curriculum network and the 
adoptions and adaptations of the quality products identified by 
the National Center's dissemination and utilization (D & U) 
attest to tne value of strengthening this capacity in the 
states . 

Tied to the need for adopt ion /adapt at ion is the need to 
insure a flow of information and materials among the states. The 
CCCs provide this in large measure and their ability to identify 
curriculum material and human resources, given the ever changing 
and broad scope of vocational education, is amazing. A 
Vocational Education Curriculum Materials (VECM) Database has 
been developed with The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, using the CCCs and the state 
representatives to the CCCs . Tt is proving to be a valuable 
s earch tool . 

Even so, we have within the network what we call "taker" 
states and ♦'giver" states. Typically the "giver" states are the 
ones active in development which see the value of sharing from a 
marketing as well as a professional standpoint. Out-of-state 
sales of their material build up the coffers for future 
development and revision, especially when State Department of 
Education funding is low. Ohio is testament to such a 
philosophy. Its curriculum lab is practically self sufficient, 
which enabler, it to be responsive to unique needs and to carry on 
work jointly with business and industry. "Taker" states are 
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• "> ,, n , ;it'i"' p*».i»»ire» o nsist. in answer in^ th^>se 
•Tip st i-<ns wo ul 1 of i mmo-1 : it o valu- 1 to stito curriculum 
i 1 r . n »* i * o r s . 

P»» r •■ v» n t» 1 pi» vo 1 opupn t. . Another i ss up on h h i ch the s t at es 
i ' i * ^ v- 1 v . v 'ini ' : t ho n«» p 1 for \ o^a 1 i nspr v i op and 

n r u". : "»i oj I'ur'M "u! :n 1p v- 1 1 opmpnt. into t»M?hpr preparation 
pr -:r rn. At ^ H .»» nfm r^ st it o curriculum labr, tpa^hprs come to 

i '* 1 \ • 1 v h i t h r - 1 'i up s * s for h o 1 p a n 1 no prior exposure to 
> , , r- . - • »-j * n«" d *» v p 1 o p«n n t . ""he ^ o !D p p t o n n y _ b a s p d movement has 
n p p s si*, i ■ 1 lar^p 'i^al^ or at Ipnt prioritized ipt.ivitip' in 
► » lt , 'n r h-- : ns'»t-v i pt» . w mv :;tates report a shift from 
*■ j ** r i > j 1 u m ■» vp 1 '■>rm* , n t to i ns p r v ; op on t hp usp , validation, 
t «»•; • i n »* or ■ •» v»» 1 opm* 1 nt o r ^om pp t p n r> v- b \ sed curr i ctj 1 urn and they 
a r" w^ki n^ >n • hp un S v*»r:i i t v p r o scrims is hpII. 

o„,i 0 r t h p r p 1p ra 1 1 v -spon s irp d curriculum efforts to be held 

• n * ntiniin^ h i jjh rp^^d : s th rt Vo^.itionil Education Curriculum 
r > p t» ? ; i ' i s t p r 1 » c t h h : c h has bp p n i c c e p t p d in several 

i nst : • it ioni if h: ph^r p ju^ition. fti-h pffortr* continue to bp 
npp 1<» 1 bp?iune r Pw inntit'itinnn ?ive curriculum devplopment 
prior: -.v n pirt of tPich^r preparition, In those areas where 
cu-ri c ' '.it dPVPlopmpn* i oft>r^1 is sompthin^ more than a 
1 rp a s p 1 u met ho 1 s ~ -"vir «; p . it \ s not a 1 w a vs consistent with state 
p o 1 i r» v . on-" 1 m : d h » s t s t a t *» , for pxample, the rotate Department 
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has joined M i d- Amor i ca Vocational Curriculum Consortium (MAVCC) 
and adopted its format and procedures. Teachers in this state 
obviously use the material (as indicated by local school sales), 
but the universities do not recognize the errort and teach the 
f ormat . 

The need for personne i development is a critical one. The 
chances of curriculum adopt ion, adaptation, implementation, and 
improvement are reduced when presented to unrecept i ve , unprepared 
and overworked vocational instructors. The organizational makeup 
of education departments which separate personnel deve 1 opment 
from the other entities of Program Improvement encourages the 
continuation or this isolationism. Even in states where both 
personnel development and curriculum (and research) are located 
in the same unit, and their desks three feet apart, turf keeps 
coordination from occurring. 

An effort to provide greater involvement of teacher 
educators in curriculum, not as discreet curriculum developers 
under contract, but as co 1 1 a bora tors in the improvement of 
curriculum development practices is desirable. 

New and Emergi ng Occupat ions . Earlier T mentioned tne 
capacity of consortia to aid in the identification of 
competencies for high technology and emerging occu pat i on:- . This 
challenge is one of the largest facing state level curriculum 
coordination directors. The problem will largely be addressed by 
the states with pressing needs for particular occupations. Since 
all states will not have the high technology occupations, these 
materials will then be available for adoption or adaptation by 
other states with less pressing needs. 

Several stages are U3ing SOTCC and other sources to cievise 
i nt r i cat e com put er programs to i dent, i f y occupations and be gin 
curriculum acquisition and development. .Still others are 
convinced of the value of computerized task list banks that 
facilitate customized curricula based on both core competencies 
and com pet one i es d i scree t to a new occu pat i on . We hope to find 
ways of sharing these valuable efforts through terminal linking 
and electronic transmissions among states. We know, for example, 
that it is possible to send photo-ready copy to a large number of 
locations as curriculum guides are typeset. An expensive 
proposition, but one to which curriculum people are attentive and 
are attempting to find less expensive alternatives. Exploration 
of such alternatives would be helpful. 

Electronical! y Speak ing . Reference has been made to the 
VECM Database and electronic mail. Our East Central states have 
recently charged us with switching our previously printed 
newsletter to an electronic newsletter and to investigate sending 
task lists from our task bank directly to them by entering the 
Curriculum Instructional Programs (CTP) code. At our last 
meeting we had Robert M. Worthington, the Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education, speak to us via videotape and at 
another meeting we had three people from Virginia participate in 
our meeting by conference call. These innovations may not meet 
all our needs, but they are progress toward more efficient means 
of communication. The ability to communicate more efficiently is 
there. At minimum, all states should have the ability to 
communicate electronically. The uses for such a system are not 
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limited to curriculum. We need to examine the effectiveness of 
such techniques and to design and fund an ideal system for 
communicating all research and development. 



Curri cu lum Improvement . Curriculum people are busy 
professionals . Ask any of them and they will tell you that. The 
rigors of daily activity prevent them from providing the 
leadership expected of them. The vagaries of the state 
legislatures, state board, stat^ directors, U.S. Department of 
Education requirements, RFP deadlines, state plans, belligerent 
contractors, and complaining local directors, all merge to keep 
thi^. busy person, like many others, from taking advantage of the 
wealth of information contained in our extant and current 
research and applying it. Curriculum administrators are very 
much interested in cognitive style mapping, left and right brain 
1 earning theory, elaboration t heory and new deli very systems 
research. Getting the research off the shelf is a continuing 
problem. It used to be a problem because no one knew it was 
there. Now the frustration is that we know it is there and have 
mechanisms to access it quickly, but we still n*ed help. 

Synthesis and analysis papers are helpful provided there is 
time to read them. I'm sure everyone here has a briefcase full 
of reading material at the hotel, in your car, and at the 
office. A way of imparting research of improvement to curriculum 
design and development is needed which will focus attention on 
the inherent value or lack of value, and encourage action and 
a ppl i ca t i on . 

These are the problematic concerns of state level 
personnel . 



It is because of my work with the curriculum network that I 
am compel 1 ed to make re commend at ions that touch on the Federa 1 
administration of funds in addition to the above general 
recommendations regarding continuing state level needs for study 
and assistance. 

1. The Federal Office of Vocational and Adult F.ducation 
shoul d not be i nvol ved in curr i culum development 
contracting. Shifting Federal priorities and the 
constraints of the proposal review process mitigate 
against usable outcomes in which the quality justifies 
the expenses. Curriculum activity, though dwindling, 
is still lively. Emphasis should be on a research 
program devoted to longer-term study that will lead to 
improved curriculum development practices in the states 
and consortia. This should be accomplished by priority 
setting involving entities closest to the field (RCUs, 
SLRs, CCCs) and contracting on a competitive grant 

bas i s . 

2. A small fiold initiative grant program for curriculum 
should be supported. The emphasis should not be on 
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curriculum development, but on short-term study of 
problematic concerns that affect curriculum 
development. Tf curriculum products are the result of 
sjch work they should be delivered to the CCCs for 
regional review and validation, production and 
d ' ^sem i na t ion . They can be screened for submission to 
Th> National Center for Research in Vocational 
Er:jCriti.on for its exemplary pr oject in D & U. Tn this 
w. gi^d work will be shared appropriately and weaker 
ou" (•• mec can be protected from mass dissemination. 

3. A most appropriate Federal role is in the facilitation 
of dissemination and sharing, and in promo t i ng 
technical assistance for greater utilization. States 
should be required, not simply encouraged, to submit 
curriculum developed with Fed era 1 dollars to regiona 1 
curriculum centers for review and submission into the 
VECM Database. If a regional capacity is worth having, 
it is worth building upon. CCCs should have agreed 
upon (at least) standards for inclusion and 
reconnr. . ndat ions . Technical assistance should be built 
upon regional 1 y- ident i fi ed priorities and all states 
should be provided incentive grants to participate in 
VFCM and electronic mail as a minimum. 

i\ . The National Center for Research in Vocational 

Education should be charged to provide synthesis and 
ana 1 y & i s of cu rr i ' u 1 urn - re la ted re sea rch bot h in and out 
of vocational education and to present these findings 
in indopth re^ew format at an existing annual meeting 
attended by state level curriculum and resea rch 
pe rs* nne 1 . Personnel develop me nt and teacher education 
shou '1 also be involved. (A Program Improvement 
Conference sponsored jointly by these two groups with 
The National Center providing support services has been 
discussed for at least four years. To date, no 
progress has been made due to travel problems.) 

5 , St ud y , des i gn , and im piemen ta t i on of an ^ 1 ect ron i c 

communication system among the states should be mounted 
immediately. At minimum all states should be provided 
a communications link and the results of a study on the 
use level and expandability of such a system. 

In summary, T feel the TQfiOs should be distinguished by 
greater cooperation, higher levels of information sharing through 
electronic media and human technical assistance, and by the 
attainment of answers to questions which have emerged from the 
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Vocational Education Research for the 1980s: A Superintendent 
« Schools Perspective 



t uane K Lund 



This paper is presented t:*"i the perspe^ive of a 
Superintendent of Schools who iu ■ sible for both a 

postsecondary vocational technic^ tute and a cooperative 

vocational program for five area h hools in rural Minnesota, 
a? we! 1 as a K - *i 2 public school system 

T:. : search needs suggested • -r o-r\ ?^«;3er.'..ed 
exclusl". r- ■ from that point of vit ~ ^ . follows is not 

intended c* a sophisticated 3t?L.- : *n>. pressed research 
questions -.hould be read as a m t t rt r a puDlic school 

administrate ■ :.h broad responsi •! M '.lo.' for ^«c«:«ii.1ary and 
postsecondr.r--. .-national education >:■: n± th<-: re-io^rcner for 
hel p . 



Economic development is a perpetual concern of all 50 states 
and cities of aj 1 sires. The current national recession nas 
increased this concern. 

The role of vocational education in economic development has 
long been recognized by vocational educators. In 1981-82, the 
American Vocational Association sponsored a special project on 
this subject including a series of regional conferencec 
demonstrating this role. In a few states and in some communities 
vocational education has bean purposefully included in the design 
for economic development. The result has been industrial and 
business expansion, T<iw jobs, and new program." in vocational 
ins Itutes and community colleges with corresponding increases in 
enr j i i ^. >nt . 

There are several im pi i cat ions for needeo rese;, yr. : 



1. Is there a clear preference by employers for 
vocational graduates in the trades? 

2. Is there a clear preference by employers for 
postsecondary over high school vocational gr^ j.ces? 

*. What does the -Niployer preceive to be the 

advantages of working with a vocational school or 
commun'ty college? 

4. How can working wi ch potent:/', employers improve 
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curriculum and instruction? 

5. rfhat are some of the problems or deterrents 
en count ered in employer-school coo pe rat ion? 

6. Are there differences in successful employer-school 
coo pe rat ion vent ures between rural and urban areas? 

7. What are some examples of exemplary state and 
community programs in which vocational education plays 
a key role in economic development? 



Vocational Education in a Depressed Economy 



Vocational educators have maintained ever the years that 
t hey hold one of t he answers to economi c revival an 1 to t he 1 ong 
term abolition of unemployment . 

Implications for research: 

1. Can we look at history and draw anv conclusions as 
to the relative effectiveness of traditional 
vocational education </s . emergency programs such as 
thr» Job Corps, MDTA, or CETA in solving 
unemployment problems or improving the economy? 

n . What have we learned about cooperation between 
institutional vocational education and emergency 
fining programs? 

3 . Does our current depressed economy hold any 

implicatfrns for vocational education program or 
■ •• strict : «n? 



Relevancy of Vocational Education to the M«?e-1s of 
Business an^ Tr dustry 



In many of \ e traditional areas of vocational education, 
the changing neerj of employers s ave been relatively slow and 
easily observed, ^he response by educators has usually been 
appropriate. In other areas, technology has been changing so 
rapidly employers are not alt. -ys aware of their own needs. There 
have bee., estima' ^s hat industry spends as hi gr as $30 billion a 
year on tracing. '. ny? 

Tap" 1 i cat ions for research : 

1. We need models for insuring communication between 
the vocational professionals (both administrators 
and teachers) ar;d the employers of our 
students- -v,ays must be foun^ nf working together on 
a continuous basis to recogn i changing needs and 
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responding appropriately. 



2. How can advisory committees be most effective? 

3. Do gaps exist between training and employment, and, 
if so, how can they be closed? 

H. How can obsolete programs and practices be 

recognized? How can they be eliminated? How can 
we best deal with the trauma of radical change or 
outright elimination of programs and staff 
positions? 

5. We need systems for identifying new and emerging 
occupations. How can they be best developed? 



Financial and Other Material Contributions from Business 
and Industry to Vocational Education 



The private sector has long supported higher education. 
With historically generous support for vocational education by 
Federal, state, and local units of government, there has not been 
an urgent need for contributions from corporations or 
individuals. This situation has changed dramatically in recent 
years. Vocational education is being seriously curtailed and 
programs even eliminated in nearly all states and at all 
educational levels. Industry and business benefit greatly from 
vocational education. Now is the time for them to come to the 
aid of vocational technical institutes and community colleges. 
The present national administration has strongly urged the 
private sector to fill the void of financial aids created by 
reduced governmental appropriations. Tax incentives for 
contributions have been improved. 

Research implications: 



1. How can the private sector best take advantage of 
tax relief by contributing dollars and goods to 
vocat ional techni cal schools and community 

col leges? 

2. What are the advantages of specific Industries of 
contributing their machines or other durable goods 
or even software to schools? Are there any 
hazzards for vocational schools in accepting 
gifts? 

3. Is the funding of an instructional chair in a 
vocational technical school or community college a 
f easi bl e cont ri but ion? 

H. What legal implications are there of the various 
forms of voluntary contributions? 
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Vocat iona' Facil it ies — Buildings 



In add* on o con t inued expansion and remodel i ng needs , we 
are approaching a t i ■• of having to replace entire vocational 
facilities built earlier this century which are now obsolete or 
just plain worn out. During the past three decades of rapid 
vocational expansion, many vocational facilities were built to 
meet traditional college academic needs rather than the demands 
of a more practical industrial or business environment in which 
the students would some day work. Few educators , ^nd fewer 
architects, have recognized the difference betweer academic and 
vocational facility needs. As a result, not only have the 
buildings lacked practicality, but they have been unnecessarily 
e xpens i ve . 

Implications for research: 



1. What have we learned about and from vocational 
facility construction in the past three decades? 

2. How will facility needs change in the 1930s and 
1 990s? 

?. Can we utilize abandoned industrial or office 
buildings for satellite programs? 

4. What about training on location, particularly for 
retraining or upgrading of employees? 



Much has been written, but relatively little has been done, 
about vocational education for minorities--especially for 
Indians. Those programs which have been instituted have seldom 
been successful . The need remains great . No minority is as 
economically destitute as the Indian population. 

Implications for research: 



1. 'here is a need to identify and diffuse information 
abou-; successful ventures. 

2. V>nat ha e we learned from our failures? 

What are ;he special needs in vocational education 
fr Native Americans? 

4 . HoiV can we tie vocat ion a I educat ion to economic 
development on the reservations? 



Indian Vocat i on al Eduction 




Secondary vs. Postsecondary Emphasis 



In the vocational education community, we have studiously 
avoided the issue of where we get the larger return for our 
investment--?".'-'*! ^nriary or postsecondary 9 We have been 
concerned — ana properly so--about fragmenting the vocational 
family. Our philosophy has always been, "If a little vocational 
education is f/^d; nore is b^.ter." Therefore, we have started i 
p re-s choo 1 *-/;!: h career awareness programs and i nf used vocat i onal 
education into the curriculum al every opportunity through high 
school and postsecondary education. 

Tn this time of financial crisis in our r -Is, we have 
come to " the day of reckoning." Priorities rriu. e established 
and the dollars invested where we find the greatest return. 

Implications for research: 



1 . At which level , secondary or postsecondary, do we 
have the greater retention of students for given 
occupat ional programs? 

?. What are employer preferences? 

3. Is there duplication between secondary and 
postsecondary / programs? 

tt. Are there ways of improving articulation between 
specific secondary and postsecondary programs so 
that dollars and student time are net wasted? 



What Has Happened to Career Education? 



In the past decade, career education was "discovered." Its 
definition has never been clear, but whatever it is, it has been 
changing since the Oay it was boldly proclaimed by then U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Sidney Marland. In some schools and 
in some states it has been described as the concept that every 
child should have a marketable vocational skill upon graduation 
from high school. At the other extreme, in many schools, career 
education has meant "career awareness." In other cases, the 
definition has resolved itself into one of "vocational 
e xplorat ion . " 

Whatever the ultimate definition, career education, as a 
concept, has had a profound effect on elementary and secondary 
education in general and on vocational education specifically. 

Implications for research: 



What is the state of the art in career education? 



2. 



What have we learned from our experiences with 
career educat ion? 
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Teacher Certification 



In voca t ion a 1 ed ucat ion , we have Ion g wal ked a t i ght rope on 
this issue. On the one hand, we have insisted that our teachers 
and administrators have relevant experience in the world of work; 
on the other, we have required professional teacher training, 
often insisting upon an eventual college degree. 

Implications for research: 



1. Is there an ideal balance of the practical and the 
academi c? 

2 . What has worked well in the way of certification 
requi rements and where? 

3 . How can the certification pro cess insure cont inued 
expertise in the t rade together with con t i nued 
profess i on al growt h? 



Tn no area of education is the potential for the use of 
technology in actual teaching as great as in vocational 
education. Teachers need help, however, in how to use computer 
technology and need to be aware of telecommunications as a 
vehicle for instruction. Tt may well be that evjry vocational 
graduate should have computer literacy. 

Implications for research: 



1. What is the state of the art with respect tc the 
use of computers in teaching? 

?. Are there success stories that can be identified 
and modeled for dissemination? 

3 . How can we best use computer i zed i nst ruct i on? 

*J . What ?re the implications and possibilities of the 
new developments in telecommunications for 
instruction? 



Unlimited financial resources for education, even vocational 
t echn i ca 1 ed uca t i on , seem to be a matter of the past . The 
challenge of the future is, efficiency, for we are asked not only 
to do more with the same resources but also to do more with fewer 
resources . 



Teaching and Technology 



Program Efficiency 
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Implications for research: 



1. Alternative delivery systems, particularly computer 
aided and telecommunication instructional systems. 
For upgrading/retraining (adults) there needs to be 
emphasis on reaching out to people where they live 
and ea rn . 

2. Development of practical (and meaningful) 
cost/benefit analysis systems. 

3. Industrial internship/cooperative education 
mod els. 

*J . Models for cooperative resource utilization between 
public and private sectors. 

5. The development of computer-based, phone 

accessible, data base systems for vocational 
technical education (curriculum, computer aided 
instructional software, occupational s'/ill 
requirement , etc . ) . 



Change must be facilitated by increasingly effective and 
adaptive management styles. These management systems must give 
increasing recognition to the worth and dignity of the 
individual. Additionally, the complexity of managing innovative 
and societal need-responsive institutions in the future cannot 
depend upon the limited capacities of single or limited numbers 
of individuals commonly called administrators. 

Implications for research: 

1. The development of participatory decision-making 
model s . 

2. Models of public/private cooperation. 

3. Models for cooperation between different 
educational systems (secom iry, technical, 
community colleges, M-year co 1 1 eges /uni vers i t i es ) . 

4. "Recycling," updating managers, particularly with 
respect to information systems and processing. 

One idea is common to all the concerns T have outlined, and 
that is the idea of "change. " Therefore, I can conclude by saying 
that vocational and technical education research and development 
can best serve the system by assisting pr?otit ioners to cope with 
change in an effective and timely manner. 



Management Systems 
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Vocational Education Research Needs In 
Perspective 



the 1980s: The Local 



A. Thomas Oyster 



Briefly, a word about the presenter and his c mm unity: 
Washington County is one of the three westernmost counties in 
Maryland. Tt is bounded by the Appalachian Mountains on the East 
and West, and borders Pennsylvania on the North and the Potomac 
River and We3t Virginia on the South. 

One hundred and twelve thousand residents reside in the 
mountains, farms, and small towns. Residents are employed in 
service occupations, in numerous small and large factories, and 
in farming as orchardist3, grain, cattle or dairy farmers. The 
average adult completed the eighth grade and earns $15,000 per 
yea r . 

Tn 198?, 17,500 students are being educated in small rural 
schools and moderately 1 arge city schoo Is. There are 21 
elementary schools (K-5), seven middle schools (608), seven high 
schools (0-12), and two area vocational centers. Each high 
school i comprehensive and contains five or more vocational 
programs. There are 67 different vocational programs taught by 
107 vocational professionals. More than 1,000 students graduate 
with vocational training each year. 

The presenter has 12 years experience as local Director of 
Vocational and Industrial Education. His duties include among 
others, annual and long range planning, mon itoring and anal ys is 
of student career interests and labor need data; design and 
modification of vocational program content; and communication 
with vocational advisory committees and school administrators. 



Tt is ap parent that vocat ional educat ion faces new and 
unique challenges during the next two decades. Difficult 
economic t im*is and d rast ically declining schoo 1 enrol 1 men 1 3 in 
many areas of the country are of major concern . Most school 
systems throughout the nation have experienced or are attempting 
to cope with fewer educational dollars and fewer students. 
Educators find this task most difficult, for they have developed 
skills in increasing programs and have had little management 
experience with austerity and reduction of programs and 
servi ces . Peradoxical 1 y, education like business and industry is 
being forced to reduce, retrench and at the same time improve or 
expand its services in efforts to survive. 



Tnt roduct ion 
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For voci* i r-jn.'i ] educators , tho d i lemma centers around 
reasonably now facilities, programs which have become t rad i t i ons , 
ant i quo equipment which is no longer repairable or equipment 
which is too new to replace. Vocational instructors c^rew up and 
worked in their traces for ?0 or more years, five to ?0 years 
ago, and now many seen more bept on retirement than 1 lunching 
curriculum ohin^JS or pirt i e i pat i n$ in tochivcal upd grading 
e xper i en cos . 

Local ".ehool systems are boflfred down by the six-period day 
snd the '"nrnofiie unit: hindered by academic teachers who believe 
a moment lost from their content a^ea is a cardinal sin; and 
burdened by the nine -month school year wh*. ch was scheduled to 
allow students to help on the firm, ever: though students of the 
10^ Or. hardly know what a r arm looks like, and parents whc 3 re so 
concerned about quality education that they demand that their 
children's schools pick up that old security blanket containing 
the " ^Rs" and use it to prepare children to be successful in the 
year ?00Q . 

As i ncr^vsed numbers of educational syscems, businesses, 
industries ind individuals experience the dimensions of Alvin 
Toffler's, "Thl-d Wave," they become aware of their 
inadequacies. Inadequate in their understanding of the newer 
t echn^l ^ i es ; inadequate in their read i no ss- -maybe , 
v i 1 \ i n ^n e s s - - 1 n experience and benefit from e 1 e c t ro me c ha n i c a 1 
devices, controls, md systems; inadequate as they attempt to 
compete in the market place, search for technicians, or develop 
and irrs p 1 ••m*»n t new employee t r 1 i n : n % programs. 



Whit dies i 11 this moan 0 dimply said, r rom the perspective 
of i ]o-\al director o r vocational education, it is well past the 
t i m 0 to c h a n pt- tho vocational education cycle once a ^a \ n . nut 
ehan^e what, ^hani?; 0 whore, chin^e how, change when, and change 
why? T> o wo 1 •=» a 1 with change in the o 1 0 intuitive way? Be n 1 1 y 
said, " s u b x ■: c t i v e evaluation is used when the opinion of 
tea c hers, a 1 m i n i s t r a t o r s , or supervisors will s u r f i ce , . . it is 
considered t. 0 bo the lr-aat v a 1 i i method . . . . " Do we use 
s 1 1 n 1 a -d s 1 s in n b ] n n t i v e v 1 1 u a t : t n n 0 I r so, what ire the 
standards? Do we base ^hsnc;^ ^n ;.-?rform,inc° evaluations? If so, 
p 0 r f o *~ m ■' \ n 0 0 t 0 r m s are r e q u i red . 

The unanswered question s 'i re s till : 



"hin^o What. 0 Is it tho vocational program content v*e 
change" 0 Ts it length of school year we change? Po we 
ch in ^e to o pen - en t r y- ^p°n- e x i t vocational education? 
Whit i" it we need to change 0 

r hanr J e V, T here r) Are changes necessary at the Federal 
T^veTT t h e s t level, in Wash i n £ tor. County, Maryland, 
o^ al 1 thr^o 0 
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Change How ? Do we change delivery systems, processes, 
state or local policies? Do we change to competency 
based vocational education, or do we change the way we 
evaluate the vocational education system? 

Change When ? Is the change necessary yesterday, today, 
or tomorrow? How do we compute when the moment for 
change is here? 

Change Why ? Ts it because industry and technology have 
changed? Is it because we have moved from our 
industrial society to a post-industrial one? Or because 
we are moving toward becoming an information-seeking 
society? 



Timeli nes 



There are many ways one can approach seeking the answers tu 
the aforementioned questions. But we must keep upper most in our 
minds that timeliness is of the utmost urgency. It is my feeling 
that through a timely, viable, research program on the national, 
state and local levels answers can be found. Do we use the 
research techniques entrenched in academia? Namely, identify the 
problem, review the literature, identify a pilot solution, pilot 
test it for a year here and there, and then disseminate the 
research results, and hope that within the ensuing five years or 
so that some school system will try a modified version. Or is 
there a possibility for research to move into the "Third Wave?" 

Of course, we have taken that first step with computer 
assisted data analysis. But what about programming for change? 
For thousands of years hindsight was said to be clearer than 
foresight. Well, will this truism change? Not likely, but what 
is changing rapidly is the amount of available time to alter the 
sequence of events. How can we conduct research so as to produce 
timely results? Is it possible? Has research become a 
continuous process function? If so, all vocational 
administrators need to accept their share of the responsibility, 
in an objective manner . If they are not to engage in original 
research, then they must develop skills in evaluating the data, 
discerning local implications, and determining local response. 

Should there be a national research model, or are the 
characteristics of occupational training in the Southwest 
different from the characteristics of the Northeast? Should our 
research efforts focus on identifying strategies to meet the 
needs of non-traditional clienteles, of displaced workers, or of 
individuals entering the work place from other countries who do 
not speak English or whomever? 




The D i sp 1 aced Worke r 



An article in the July l \ , 1 9^2 , Washington Post by Lippman 
and Potts, entitled "Layoffs Found Across the Board," reported 
that Q00 cannery workers at the Bumble Bee Tuna plant in San 
Diego were laid off, and that John Morrell Division of United 
Brands laid off 1,^00 due to plant closings and will lay off an 
additional 750 by August. The article also reported massive 
layoffs in housing, !3teel and autos, lumber, copper, tires and 
also smaller numbers in electronics, textiles, machine tools, 
petroleum, and that since 1^80, 30,000 Federal jobs have been 
cut. Perhaps the most alarming statistic was identified in a 
June 15, 1QS2, U.S. Steel Corporation letter to management which 
stated that "?5,000 employees were on lay off" and that "200,000 
permanent jobs have been lost in the steel industry since 1965." 
Should our educational systems sit idly b;, suggesting that they 
have no mandated role in providing retraining for these people? 
S up pose we accept the re spon nihility, what re sea rch is available 
on future jobs and training criteria? 

Is the prediction accurate that by the year 2020 all autos 
will be made outside Amer i ca , t hat Ja pan has improved on Amer i can 
ingenuity ind that it will be more efficient and profitable to 
buy America's transportation than to produce it? And, if and 
when this occurs, will wo have conducted the research to provide 
alternatives for the displaced worker 0 



It is said that dissatisfaction is the catalyst for change. 
We know that d i ssat i s f ac t i on is some t i mes hea rd loud and clear, 
sometimes seen in the faces of others, and, of course, is 
sometimes unnoticed by the uncaring or insensitive. But change 
is as inevitable as dissatisfaction. We must find ways to manage 
both the catalyst, the process, the products, and the outcomes of 
change. T h<^ management of change requires a firm hand on the 
wheel, an open mind, knowledge of what has been good and why, 
and, of course, a reasonable clear vision of where one is going. 

Unquestionably, what vocational education has accomplished 
in the past is, in the main, good. It is a firm foundation for 
future changes, with its financial resources, facilities, 
personnel, equipment, as well as its experiences over time and 
its successes. I believe we have the greatest training potential 
and resources in America. But has our to-be-served-population 
focus become to narrow? Have we become so turf conscious that we 
have forgotten our history 0 Have we forgotten our original 
purpose — to develop citizenship and to improve the capabilities 
of all persons for work and a meaningful 1. ife? 

Do we need to wake vocat ional f oik up? Our f uture demands 
that we move into the community to sell our graduates and sell 
the training and resources we can offer. We must develop 
different "modus operandi.*' Tt is my feeling that we need to hire 
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"Madison Avenue" to sell Vocational Education. We need new 
programs for the secondary, postsecondary ( or adult student in 
need of skill foundation, skill upgrading, or retraining. Tn 
these respects, we need to redesign our vocational planning 
process. Currently, in Maryland, our planning process focuses 
u pon a pro je ct ion of existing data in a rot e manner. There is 
little effort directed to the identification of products and 
their nomenclature. Nor is our needs assessment approach 
sufficient. What about a revitalized systems approach? Roger 
Kaufman, in his enlightening book, Tdent j f y i ng and Solving 
Probl ems : A Systems Approach , suggests that we should separate 
needs from want s and focus our problem solving efforts on 
identifying products to be produced and on desired outcomes. He 
suggests, perhaps analogous ~o education, that "we could argue 
almost forever about means if we don't know what we want to 
accomplish (and why we want to accomplish it)." 

In conclusion, T would like to offer some suggestions for 
(1) research emphases, (2) change in the research process, nnd 
(3) foci for research. 

1 . Research Emphases for t he 1 980s 

o Public Relat ions 

Focus: Our focus should be the ider ification 

of the contributions of vocational 
educators to the development of 
Americans in the broadest sense. 

Example: Sonny Richardson, an academic student 
at North Hagerstown High School in 
Washington County, Maryland, a member of 
the State Superintendent's Student 
Advisory Council, stated that she 
learned more a bout gramma r , punct uat i on , 
and proper writing form in an office 
practice course than she learned in her 
previous eleven years of school. 

o Revitalization of Fac i 1 it i es and staff 

Focus: Facilities built in the last 15 years 

and staff which grew up in an indur trial 
society are in need of upgrading so that 
adequate training in needed o ecu pat i ons , 
including high technology, may be 
provided to new entrants into the labor 
force and displaced workers. 

Fx am pie: Thousands of workers-have been lai ^ off 
from nearly every job in our socie' v 
because they lack needed skills. An 
our young folk have a right to believe 
that the skills w^ give them will lead 
to employment . 




o Identification of Emerging Occupations and Respective 
Training Criteria 

Focus: We must use futures research techniques 

to identify emerging occupations and 
respective training criteria. 

Example: Toffler mentions four clusters of related 
industries where human activity will be 
concentrated: electronics and computers, 
the sea, space, and biology. 

2. Suggestions for Change in the Research Process 

Research will need to change its approach in seeking 
answers to problems. Some of the changes must 
include: 

o Shortened process t 1 mes 

o Built - in Incentives to identify and develop 
alternative and revised delivery systems 

o Criteria for grant awards which require del iverables 
of national Interest , addres s specific needs , and 
accomplish specific goals ~~ = 

o systems approach to identifying needs and products 

A . One would assuredly be upgrading instructor 
ski lis 

B. Another would be improving the management skills 
of administrators including group, as opposed to 
individual, autocratic decision making 

o Translation of research findings Into language that 
allows the practitioner to understand and implement 
viable programs 

3- A Focus for Research 

Research in the 1980s should focus upon these major 
areas : 

1 ) Identi f 1 cat ion of past successes and future 
contributions 

2) Identification of new frontiers, one of which is 
high technology 

3) Identification of evolving learning 
methodologies 

*0 Identification of incentives which stimulate 
excellence 

5) Demonstrations and internships in research 
activity 




6) The development of strategies for promoting 
vocational education and its capabilities 

7) Development of articulation strategies that 
formalize lifelong learning processes between 
educational purveyors . 




Research and Development in Vocational Education from a Local 

Perspective 



George R. Quarles 



Our effect i veness as vocat ional educators depends large 1 y 
upon our ability to understand social chan Re and assess the 
implications of social change on the educational community. 
Inevitably, change produces uncertainty and raises questions 
which require investigation. We cannot plan responsibly if we do 
not have the courage and commitment to seek the answers and 
knowledge which we need. 

Beyond the valuable learnings available to us from such 
national resources as the National Institute of Education, the 
•'Programs of National Significance" section of the Office for 
Vocational and Adult Education, and The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, we must be prepared to take our 
own initiatives in investigating those crucial questions which 
directly affect vocational education within the New York City 
school system. As a local director of vocational education in a 
large urban area, I am keenly aware of the need to develop 
information and data which form the basis for decision making. 
It is for this reason that we established, within the New York 
City school system, the Office of Occupational and Career 
Education (OCE), a unit whose responsibility is Planning, 
Research, and Development. It is through this process of applied 
research that we are able to accumulate the knowledge which 
a 1 lows us to address some of our press in g local vocat ional 
education problems. 

An example of one of our local initiatives was "The 
System-Wide Tests of Occupational Programs a four-year research 
project designed to assess the impact of our vocational education 
programs. This research, conducted by Dr. Deborah Perlmutter* of 
OCE, was divided into three discrete sections: 

1. A follow-up study of students denied admission 
to vocational high schools. We needed to answer 
the question: What happens to students who apply 
for admission to vocational hi gh schools and are 
turned away because of lack of space or other 
reasons? 

2. A follow-up study of graduates of a variety of 
occupational programs offering training in 
automotive careers . We wanted information on the 
relative effectivenss of the five different types 



* I am pleased to acknowledge the ass i stance provided by Mrs . Vera 
Hannenberg, Project Director, Planning and Development ; and Dr. 
Deborah Perl mutt er , Pro j ect Di rector . 
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of automotive programs as measured by the 
performance of completers In the work place and in 
continuing education. 

3. Employer measure of industry satisfaction with 
the perf ormance of our graduates . The obvious 
question is: How well are our graduates 
performing on the job? 

System-Wide Tests of Occupational Programs affirmed the 
importance of vocational training in assisting students to reach 
their career goals. 

The research findings clearly highlighted the need for: 

o. An expansion of. occupational training opportunities 
and access for all students. 

o The need to develop job-seeking and eraployability 
skills and competencies. 

o The need for continuous follow-up, "feedback" from 
students and employers for program improvement 
purposes . 

T divide the areas of inquiry which I propose into two: (a) 
the phenomena which we observe within the educational community 
itself, and (b) the questions relating to tne course and nature 
of our changing industrial community. The following research 
questions and suggestions are raised in light of the view that it 
is the job of vocational education to prepare young people and 
adults for productive work, so that their independence as 
self-sustaining members of society may be fostered. The 
questions are also raised with the knowledge that society is not 
a static place to which one goes when he or she "grows up," but a 
milieu of dynamic forces. In our lifetime, the dynamic nature of 
society has been evident in the vast changes in the world of 
work, including the rapid development and use of computers, the 
widespread exchange of information through telecommunications, 
the move toward the dual career family, and the recognition of 
the obligation of the schools to serve the vocational education 
needs of all segments of the population. 

Four points of focus are used to organize some of the 
significant questions which the basic statement above raises for 
vocational education. They are: (a) the educative process, (b) 
the individual students, (c) the needs of economic development, 
and (d) collaborative efforts. It should be noted that the 
questions raised under these areas overlap. The four points of 
focus will, however, serve as a method of organizing the 
presentation and discussion. 



1. What vocational education techniques, from the broadest sweep 
of reorganizat ion of instructional unit s to the questions of 
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Instructional support systems , can be developed to continue 
to meet the problem of educating those for whom traditional 
programs do not work? 



2. What is the best use that can be made of the new technologies 
as a medium for teaching? 



a) How effective is Computer-Aided Instruction (CAI) 
and/or Computer-Managed Instruction (CMI) in 
delivery of vocational education? 

b) How can CAT/CMI be used in teaching basic skills 
remediation in conjunction with vocational 
educat ion? 

c) Are CAT materials more akin to textbooks that are 
produced by publishers with a large population as 
audience, or are they more effective when developed 
as teacher-made materials for individual students 
or particular classes? 

d) Mow can the effectiveness of CAT/CMI be evaluated 
both in terms of out comes and costs? 



3- Which factors make one program more effective than another? 

4 . How can the outcomes of research on program effectiveness 
through such concepts as mastery learning and the 
personalized system of instruction be readily incorporated 
into existing vocational education structures? 

5. Evaluation and follow-up studies in New York City show that 
students who receive occupational training are generally 
successful in meeting their postsecondary educational and 
career goals. To what extent can vocational education be 

i ncorpo rated into the general educat ion process without 
sacrificing the sense of "specialness" and camaraderie that 
it now often produces? 

6. How can individual curricula be developed so that 
individuals, who have acquired some competencies and require 
others for a specific occupation, can receive the needed 
modules in a "tailored" pro-am? 

7. At which educational levels can the impact on the vocational 
education of students be made most effectively? 



1. The recent New York City research 'System-Wide Tests of 
Occupational Programs) demonstrated that students who get 
their choice of occupational training programs in high school 
show greater retention of what they were taught and greater 
ach ievement than those who had no choice. 



a) How can career guidance activities be more effectively 
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di rect ed and eval uat ed for Ion ft range out comes? 



b) How can students he encouraged to make tentative choices 
at various deve lopment a 1 stages? 



2 . What are the expected out comes from the appropriat e 

evaluative criteria for computer-based career information 
delivery systems? 



a) What are their generic strengths and weaknesses? 

b) At what points in vocational educat ion and career 
decision making are they most effectively used? 

c ) Which factors make one career in format ion de 1 i very 
system more effective than another 0 



3. What are the most appropriate means for evaluating the 

placement of special education students within the "cascade" 
of less restrictive to more restrictive vocational education 
sett i ngs? 

M . The System-Wide Tests of Occupational Programs research shows 
that students do not generally see themselves in the same way 
as employers do. They rate themselves differently from the 
employers and , more importantly, they rank particular 
employabi 1 ity skills and attitudes differently. 



a) How effective are current curricula in developing 
employabi 1 it y skills? 

b) How can an individual's advancement in these skills 
be measured? 

c) How can one assess student preparedness and readiness 
for work in terms of both employabi lit y skills and 
occupational competencies? 



Focus on the Needs of Economic Development 



1. Tn an era of rapidly changing or modified occupations, 
transferable skills are needed by a large port ion of the 
la bor force . 



a ) Hr.vt c«n those skills which are transferable from one 
occupation to another be identified? 

b) How can educational institutions and bus iness / ind ust ri es 
keep each other apprised of the skills transferable 
between occupat ions so as to bring about retraining 
most effectively and efficiently? 



2. Demographic analysis indicates a progressively older population. 



a) What is the best organizat ion for meeting the voca t ion a 1 
education needs of this population? 
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b) Are the required educational techniques different from 
or similar to those used with younger populations? 

c) How should the outcomes of programs for older population 
be evaluated? 



3. How can those students who are unable to master the "high tech" 
skills be incorporated into the economy in meaningful work? 

*J . To what extent, in what areas, and at what levels of entry are 
business and industries providing occupational training to new 
and existing employees? 



a) What basic skills are required of those entering their 
programs? 

b ) How do program offerings differ by company type and/or 
size? 

c ) How do company programs evaluate outcomes of completers'; 



1 . How c?n joint bus iness-educat i on efforts be used to att ract 
sufficient numbers of vocational education teachers in light 
of the widening gap between industry and education salaries, 
particularly in "high tech" areas? 

2. How can Federal and state labor market statistics be used at 
the local level for more effective institutional planning, 
curriculum "futuring," and individual career guidance through 
career information delivery systems? 

3. How can all the occupational training resources of a 
community or city (programs of business, Community Based 
Organizations (CBOs), government agencies and education) be 
truly linked to maximize use by all segments of the 
populat i on? 



a ) What common base of competencies and outcomes can be 
developed? 

b) What evaluative criteria can be used to compare program: 
across institutional governance? 



How can joint business-education efforts be increasingly used 
to train students in those occupations which require expensive, 
sophisticated equipment, and equipment which undergoes rapid 
change? 

Of all the important research questions T have suggested, five 
issues emerge as key and immediate priorities. T know these are 
priorities for New York City and many other large urban centers. 
I believe they are also questions of national significance. 
Since many of the questions overlap, finding answers to the 
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questions implicit in these five issues will also shed light on 
other questions. They are: 

Focus on the Educat ive Process 

Key Issue : Meeting the vocational education needs of 
students who do not respond to traditional 
educat ional processes . 

Focus oni the Individual Student 

Key Issue : Developing strategies to help students become 
more employable . 

Focus on Economic Development 

Key Issue: Incorporation of all members of society into a 
product ive labor f orce . 

Key Issue : Examination of the provision of training by 
business and industry to make more efficient 
use of all vocational education resources. 

Focu3 on Collaborative Efforts 

Key Issue : Recruitment of vocational education teachers 

and utilizing business and industry as training 
resources , bot h in industry sites and in the 
schools . 



Vocational Education Research for the 1980s 

Merle E. Strong 



I wish to thank the Coordinating Committee on Research in 
Vocational Education, the American Vocational Education Research 
Association, and the National Academy of Sciences for making this 
meeting possible. It is highly significant that such a group as 
those attending it has the opportunity to provide their best 
thinking on research approaches conducive to the development and 
maintenance of a sound vocational and t echn ica 1 educat i on 



My assignment is to speak to local level perspectives on 
research, which I feel very comfortable in doing as a result of 
my close working relationships with local districts both as the 
Director of the Vocational Studies Center and as an advisor to 
doctoral students, many of whom are vocational education 
administrators. However, my pay check since I left a local 
directorship in 1955 has been from a state or Federal agency. 

History since 1965 has shown that, in order to continue 
support for research in vocational and technical education of any 
reasonable magnitude, there has to be a dialogue and 
understanding among the Federal, state, and local levels. This 
fact, T believe, we should keep in mind at each level as we plan 
research directions. T used 1965, the year that funding for 
research became available under the Vocational Education Act of 
1 963 » as a base year, because prior to that time the research 
effort in vocational and technical education was quite meager. 

Before getting into specific research suggestions, it is 
appropriate to emphasize that we must at all levels get behind an 
effort to have research more adequately supported. As all of you 
are aware, research dnd development dollars have decreased in 
number. In a time of tight dollars, we seem to have reached a 
position in which research dollars are very vulnerable. This 
obviously is short sighted. 

The research needs in vocational education are to a great 
degree a reflection of the challenges faced in accomplishing the 
goals of vocational and technical education. Goals, purposes, 
rules, or objectives have been spelled out by many groups and 
individuals, and it is not appropriate to treat them in detail 
here. However, it seems clear that at this point In history an 
overriding purpose is to provide individuals with the skills and 
knowledge necessary to obtain employment and/or be upgraded in 
it. It is also clear that an overriding societal concern is the 
enhancing of productivity, which will contribute to a stronger 
economy at all levels. 
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T will suggest some broad categories In which there should 
*e a targeted effort with some indication of specific issues. 
Challenges, or research topics. These are not stated in order of 
prior It y . 



Research is needed to provide Information on alternative 
sources of funding and their consequences. What is the impact of 
Federal financing 0 What impact would increased funding have 
under a number of different priorities 0 

At the state and local levels there continues to be debate 
on the decree of state versus local support. At the 
post secondary level, the effects of increasing tuition or user 
f*es Is an area for study. 

In Wisconsin cuts and threats of cuts have greatly affected 
th* vocational education program. State staff personnel has been 
cut , do 1 1 ar support to the <jn i vers i t ies has pract ical ly 
evaporated. Discretionary funds, which were already in short 
supply, ire no longer available. At the secondary level, the 
Department of Public Instruction has cut staff drastically. One 
consequence, as an example, is that distributive education is no 
I on ger all oca ted a pos i t ion . The posi t ion has been taken out to 
fund projects through the universities in the future, but conduct 
them Inhouse. Such an activity as evaluation, which has been 
carried out by one of our universities in cooperation with the 
Department of Public Instruction and local schools will probably 
not exist in the future. A library resource center developed at 
a university to serve local schools, which has had an excellent 
track record will no longer exist. Curriculum development 
activities have also been curtailed. I do not believe Wisconsin 
Is atypical in this time of financial crunch. Therefore, I see 
methods of financing to be very critical. 

While cost benefit studies are less than perfect and the 
results have often been used or interpreted in strange ways, work 
needs to continue to be undertaken to assess costs and benefits. 
This is particularly true for those elements such as research 
that are directed at improving program quality. 



The proposfct of the present administration at the national 
level suggests major changes in state-Federal relationships. At 
the state level disagreement continues over who will be in charge 
of vocational and technical education and manpower type programs 
at state levels. At the local level there continue to be 
Jurisdictional problems among the various agencies involved, as 
well as obstacles to articulation between and among them. The 
most sure thing Is that there will be changes in financing and in 



Finance 
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administrative structures at all levels and certainly in decision 
making. A bold suggestion would be for this group to take the 
initiative, probably through foundation funding, to launch a 
national 3tudy in the area of finance and administration. My 
plea is that we get involved in the antecedents of policy 



Collective bargaining has become a reality for a large 
number of our school systems. Its form has followed the 
industrial model to a great extent. It now seems time to evaluate 
the strengths and weaknesses of the present model in an effort to 
identify alternative models which may better serve the 
administration and staff and, more important, the t rainees of the 
nation. This is a somewhat narrow and specific area of concern . 
However, T believe it to be quite important. Our present model 
has been somewhat const ruct i ve in improving the benefits of 
teachers and other staff, though they still are below what they 
should be. But, at the same time, the model has been responsible 
for the development of an adversarial relationship between staff 
and management which is often not in the best interest of serving 
youth and adults in educational programs . 



Data needs for decision making differ at local, state, and 
national levels. There is a need at the local level for a system 
or systems that can reflect not only local needs but also 
regional and national priorities. Continued work is needed to 
interpret, integrate, and make useful the mass of manpower demand 
data that is available in terms of what it means for a local 
district. The schools have been particularly challenged by the 
new technologies and how to program for them. Robotics is Just 
one example. There is a new demand in our manpower planning to 
have a firmer fix on the requirements for employees in these 
newer areas . 

Evaluation and evaluation systems are other areas in which 
additional research is needed. There is a continued need for a 
system that will provide the necessary management information to 
help keep programming abreast with technological changes . 



The need for curriculum research and development will 
continue. The critical need will be in keeping up with 
technology in the more traditional occupations and developing new 
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programs or courses f 1 new or changed occupations. There will 
be closer cooperation with the military in training. Curriculum 
will need to be tailored to meet the needs of both. 

Comp^t >nr»y based individualized instruction requires 
considerble research and evaluation. Effect iveness and 
efficiency need to be evaluated as compared to other strategies. 
What formats are most effective, for whom and under what 
conditions? Competency based individualized instruction 
requires, in my opinion, substantial testing to make it effective 
and various forms to accommodate various learning styles. We are 
on the edge of a revolution in hardware with minicomputers, video 
discs, and other innovations. It will be important that 
vocational educators be involved in the software development. 
Hardware should be a tool of instruction rather than drive the 
system . 



Articulation seems to have become the new word of the 
decade, and I hesitate to use it. Articulation is used here to 
mean the building of bridges in curricula between programs and 
institution connections. Of particular concern is the high 
s chool -post higher 1 evel s . Theoret i ca 1 1 y , com pet ency based 
individualized instruction holds the answer, but all schools will 
not change. Nor is the evidence available to say all should, and 
total change may not be the only strategy. 

A similar problem exists at other levels. F or example, the 
field of nursing faces issues of articulation between associate 
degree and baccalaureate nursing programs. The problems are not 
easily solved, and there are some cautions to be observed , 
particularly with respect to who would establish or dictate the 
curriculum for entry level jobs. We must resist an approach that 
is so well articulated that its main purpose is net to educate 
for the labor market but, rather, for higher and higher levels of 
educat ion . 

There is also a need to research the means for articulating 
or cooperating more closely with other manpower training 
programs. CETA is an obvious one, as is the military, but 
training programs in the private sector are often omitted in 
studies of articulation. 



Equal access and/or opportunity are only an idea at this 
point, even though, as T believe, substantial strides have been 
taken toward realizing the goal. Obviously, the problems of the 
central city have not been solved; nor has ready access to 
training in rura 1 areas . Cont inued research and de vel opment are 
needed to solve these problems, as well as for making traditional 
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male occupation training opportunities more readily available to 
females . 



H istorical Research 



Few become excited about historical research in vocational 
and technical education. However, we seem to be reaching a point 
in our development in which many newcomers are discovering, 
sometimes by accident, what has been known for years. This is 
not to say that we should do historical research in order to 
repeat history but, rather, so that we may learn from it. 



Research needs to take place at many levels. When the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 was passed, there was limited 
capability in vocational education for research. Research funds 
since that time have attracted and developed a substantial 
research capacity. The problem now and in the 1980s will be the 
securing of adequate resources to carry out research. 

From the local level perspective, the action is at the local 
level. In Wisconsin some of our postsecondary institutes have 
developed substantial capacities for conducting research. In 
others, the research unit is still a data gather -rig unit. 

At the secondary level in Wisconsin, where we have no 
categorical state funds, there is little incentive, resources, or 
capability for research. I suspect Wisconsin's main difference 
from other states may be its balance of strength between the 
postsecondary and secondary systems. 

States vary in their research or research leadership 
capabilities at the state level. RCUs either as a part of a 
state department or a university are quite uneven in their 
effectiveness. This is often a reflection of the resources 
provided, since many operate only with earmarked Federal funds. 
Centers such as the Vocational Studies Center in Wisconsin have 
had success. Our Center is a "soft money" operation at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. Its mission originally was 
primarily to serve the needs of vocational and manpower programs 
in Wisconsin. However, with participation in f ederal 1 y- funded 
projects, it has taken on a national character with nationwide 
dissemination. However, it lacks any kind of a substantial basic 
grant, and, with the shrinking of funding, it is now in a period 
of retrenchment . 

I commend Bob Taylor and his leadership at The National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education. He has been 
aggressive, persistant, and successful in commanding resources. 
y e need a national center. However, it should not deter research 
or capacity building at other levels and locations. I applaud 
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The National Center, but let us seek additional resources that 
will go beyond this effort. 

My concern is that we build and maintain a research and 
development capability across the nation. There would be merit 
to revisit the grant approach. The maintaining of a staff and a 
capacity over a long period of time on contracts alone may not be 
reasonable. Some research is more than a year or 18 month 
proposition and may require more flexibility than is feasible 
under a highly structured contract. 
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Perspectives on Research Programming: Views from the Editorial 
Board of The Journal of Vocational Education Research 



</. Dale Oliver 



The Journal of Vocat ional Educat ion Research ( JVER ) is the 
official publication of the American Vocational Education 
Research Association (AVERA). It is a refereed publicacion and 
serves as a communication vehicle for the vocational research 
community. The JVER Editorial Board is made up of 12 active 
members of AVERA who are experienced in the conduct of research 
or research related activities and/or have experience in editing 
or publishing articles for professional Journals. 

As Editor of the Journal, I surveyed members of the 
Editorial Board to determine their suggestions of important 
research and development areas for the 1980s. Their responses 
indicated their preferences for research in six major areas: 

1. The role of various deliverers of vocational education. 



2. Alternative modes for delivering vocational education 
instruction . 



3. Maximizing the marginal benefits of vocational 
training to the individual and to society. 

H. Alternative approaches to preparing and updating 
vocational teachers and specialists such as 
administrators, researchers, curriculum developers, 
etc. 



5. Managing vocational education at all levels. 

6 . School /work transitions. 



Some problems and concerns relating to each of these areas are 
worthy of comment . 

Two of the major deliverers of vocational education are 
business and industry and public secondary and postsecondary 
schools and colleges. Training programs are also offered by 
proprietary schools, the military services, and a variety of 
organizations with funding from CETA. The roles and 
interrelationships of these agencies in providing job training 
for youth and adults need to be clearly defined. It is important 
to determine if such definitions would facilitate coordination 
and cooperation in planning resulting in more effective 
utilization of available resources in meeting the needs of 
individuals and society. 

Vo^at ional instruct ion may be deli vered through various 
modes. Questions arise relative to scheduling instruction in 
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single vs. multiple periods, varying the length of programs, and 
permitting students continuously to enter and exit the programs. 
The instruction may be delivered using individualized vs. group 
approaches with various combinations of methods and materials. 
Flexibility in the time to offer instruction may be required to 
accommodate the needs of individuals and the needs of employers. 
Information .is needed to determine the most effective approaches 
to scheduling and delivery modes that may be utilized under 
various sets of circumstances . 

It is desirable to maximize the marginal benefits of 
vocational training to the individual and to society. Conflicts 
arise, however, in achieving such a goal. Programs which 
maximize benefits to individuals may not maximize benefits to 
society and vice versa . For example , programs for students with 
special needs may greatly benefit the students through increasing 
their knowledge and skills; from the standpoint of society, such 
students are still not efficient workers, thus offering minimal 
economic benefit to society. Programs for students with special 
needs may, of course, be offered to achieve national equity 
goals, and information is needed to determine the extent to which 
vocational education aids in meeting such goals. Vocational 
education normally operates in a framework of limited resources. 
Tt is important to compare the marginal costs with the marginal 
benefits in allocating resources. A great deal of information 
about marginal costs and marginal benefits is needed in making 
decisions regarding which training programs should be offered, 
the level at which they should be offered, and who should be 
en ro lied in these programs . 

The preparation and updating of vocational personnel is a 
major concern of vocational researchers. Questions need to be 
addressed relating to the sources of training and the type and 
depth of the training needed to prepare and maintain qualified 
personnel. Question's relating to the role of occupational 
experience in personnel preparation and the recruitment of 
skilled individuals from industry also need to be answered. 

The management and financing of vocational education is a 
complex undertaking. There is a need to define the role and 
interrelationships of Federal, state, and local governments in 
vocational education. With existing resource limitations, 
priorities must be established and formulas devised to provide a 
ba^is for allocating funds at all levels of government. 

The relationship between school and work is a critical one, 
particularly in a complex technological society. Students must 
be oriented and prepared to make a smooth transition from school 
to work. A need exists to facilitate the transition from work to 
school and school to work. Articulation needed between various 
programs and between vocational education and industry is also 
required. Effort is needed to determine the best approaches that 
may be utilized in achieving school/work transitions and 
articulation . 

The members of the JVER Editorial Board strongly recommended 
that in carrying out research and development in the above areas, 
collaborative efforts be undertaken to bring the methodologies 
and the knowledge bases of the social sciences to bear on the 
applied field of vocational education. While the priorities for 
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vocational research as perceived by the Editorial Board are 
important, its members recognize a research agenda is only 
meaningful to the extent that research itself is a priority among 
Federal, state, and local managers and planners. 



Tl7 



Vocational Education Research for the Eighties 

Daniel H. Saks 



After the research for the major N.T.E. Vocational Education 
Study and the more modest report of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy on The Federal Role in Vocational Education (to 
say nothing of numerous other recent efforts ) , one mi ght well 
wonder if there is anything left for researchers to discover about 
the "enterprise*" Some of you, not liking the current results, 
may say that the researchers should continue until they get it 
right. Since T directed one of those research efforts, and since 
I learned long ago from Henry David not to question his judgment, 
I will not take that tack. T believe we do know more than we used 
to. Whether we know enough is a question tc which T will return. 

The purpose of this Colloquium is to generate suggestions 
for research on Vocational Education for the Eighties. Since 
good research i s desi gned to answer quest ions (and T know you 
would not have gathered to plan bad research on vocational 
education, since we have certainly had a surfeit of that), T 
would prefer to restate the theme of the Colloquium as identifying 
the important questions about vocational education in the eighties 
that research might help answer. So, T am really being asked to 
give my prediction about the important questions in the 1980s 
(a task for which I have no technical expertise and, indeed, for 
which my training as an economist might well make you wonder why 
they even let me talk). Such predictions do depend in part on 
predictions of the likely policy and economic environment of the 
1980s and I will try to make them explicit. I will divide my 
remarks into a discussion of old questions to which we need better 
answers and new questions that are likely to have increased 
importance in the environment of the 1980s. T will focus in 
particular on these issues from the Federal perspective. 

In the environment of the past decade or so, the key 
questions at the Federal level were whether the Federal 
contribution to vocational education paid off relative to other 
uses of those funds, and whether Federal legislative and 
regulatory initiatives could leverage this largely state and 
local system to pursue Federal objectives and, particularly, to 
develop better opportunities for the poor and minorities. 
Unfortunately, the answer** seems to be negative for both 
quest ions . The vocationa 1 education "enterprise" at the 



*The research conclusions T cite depend heavily on the staff work 
done by the National Commiss ion for Employment Policy and 
published in the Commission's report on The Federal Role i n 
Vocational Education , (Report No. 12, September 1981) and in the 
f orthcoming volume of Sponsored Research that accompanies that 
report (Special Report No. 39, November 1 98 1 ) . 
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secondary level appears to be no "starship." Vocational education 
sb r,,, ld pay off in vocational outcomes; it should increase 
e.%p«:ted earnings for its students. 

Although it appears that th^re are transitory earn in gs Rains 
for women in commercial courses and men in trade and industry 
courses, on average over the first decade of people's careers 
there is no positive earnings differential for students who go 
through the secondary vocational system, even though such an 
educat i on is more ex pens i \ ° than col lege preparatory and genera 1 
education. Mow this is a result that is easily misinterpreted. 
It does not say that the average is no better than for general 
and academic secondary programs, and the average is all that the 
Federal government buys because it has not succeeded in making 
its expenditures count at the margin. Despite the aggravating 
regulations, it i? hard to show that the Federal funds have 
pushed the system around that much. The subsidy (much irger 
than commonly realized when CETA, postsecondary vouchers, and 
other Federal programs are included) has perhaps pushed down the 
private rate of return on vocational education, inducing the 
system to devote a larger share of its resources to activities 
with smaller payoffs. That suggests to me 'chat we are putting 
too many resources into the secondary system as current 1 y 
structured, and that is a mi sa 1 locat i on . 

If the research tells us that, then it leads us to the next 
question. How can such funds be used more effectively? One way, 
of course, is to use the money to reduce the Federal deficit. 
But T am more optimistic than that. T do believe that a quality 
vocational educat ion system could be the centerpiece of the 
nation's employment and training system, but th?*t suggests a 
different kind of research because it asks a quest ion not about 
the average program but about the marginal program. How do we 
identify particular programs in particular places for particular 
students that should be eliminated or expanded so that the return 
to our vocational education expenditures is maximized? 

The answer requi es looking at the distribution of outcomes 
and examining the outliers. Tt also requires linking the 
evaluation effort with the mechanism for institutional change. 
Markets are one device for doing that and, i ndeed t people have 
suggested voucher schemes at the secondary level. We need to 
explore a variety of possibilities including vouchers, 
evaluation-based incentive schemes, and other mechanisms. Some 
experiments might be valuable on this question. We need to look 
at both the technical possibilities for teaching vocational 
skills, and we also need to understand the preferences of 
teachers and administrators in the system «n determining what 
they do. This is the sort of work T have been doing for 
elementary schooling and the techniques could certainly be 
a ppl i ed here . * We need to take a much more micro-oriented 
approach to vocational education. That requires detailed 
standardized measures of the learning of vocational skills and it 
requires more detailed data on the way time and resources get 
used in vocati onal school i ng . Tt also requ i res taking a harder 



*Bryon W. Brown and Daniel H. Saks. "The Micro-Economics of 
School ing," Review of Research in Educat io n , Vol. 0, 1 9 8 1 , David 
C. Berliner, Chapter 5. 
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look at the best locus for vocational training: public or 
private school, secondary or postsecondary level, classroom 
training or on-the-job training. 



As to the question of vocational education's role in opening 
up more opportunities to the poor and minorities, the issue is 
not one of access to the system overall Tor those groups. Given 
test scores and family income, it is true that Blacks may be 
u ndorre presented in the system, but that is only .-mother way of 
saying that Blacks are more likely than whites to attend college, 
given income and test results, and secondary "ocational education 
is not a feeder to colleges. The real question is whet he r the 
poor and minorities have access to the best parts of the system 
where the return is highest and also whether vocational education 
night be able to play z role in dealing with the potential high 
school drop out so overrepresented by the urban poor and 
minorities. These problems will not go away with the absorption 
of the baby boom generation into the labor force. The Youth 
Entitlement Demonstrations showed us that the combination of a 
guaranteed job in return for attendance at an alternative school 
could get many drop outs to return to school. T here is to my 
knowledge little evidence that conventional vocational secondary 
schools have a generally better record than other secondary 
schools in preventing drop out behavior, but it does seem logical 
that. they might, snd this would be a useful research and 
demonstration project. 

Finally, on old questions. There is a tendency to focus on 
the Vocational Education Act and the secondary schools. Put a 
large amount of Federal aid goes through vouchers and subsidized 
loans to postsecondary vocational education where the return 
seems to b<? higher than for the secondary leve 1 , but where the 
evidence is much sketchier. Tt is important to study the issue 
of returns to the postsecondary system and to determine whether 
the current needs-based voucher system is working well. Tt is my 
suspicion th^t those schemes have allowed postsecondary schools 
to engage in substantial price discrimination and increased the 
price to non-poor students. Whether that is true and, if so, 
whether it is desirable n^e unknown finance issues. Tn general, 
the approach to public finance issues in vocational education has 
been more descriptive than analytical and, as an aside, T would 
hope that the finance data collected under the recent N . T . R . 
study will receive some further analysis. 

Turning now to the questions that will need to be addressed 
more carefully in the 19 Q '0s, we need to begin with a 
consideration of the likely economic environment over the rest of 
the decade. w*e can list some of the salient features with fairly 
high probability: The labor force will grow at half the rate 
that it did in the seventies mainly because the baby boom 
generation is now in the labor force. That was the great 
accomplishment of the seventies. A much larger share of that 
smaller growth is going to be women and the minorities. T he 
latter did not have a baby bust in the sixties. 

At the same t ime that growth in the labor supp! y is slowi ng, 
1 abor demand may also. The an t i -i n f 1 a t i on e f f ort and the 
prospects for irresponsibly tight monetary policy and 
irresponsibly loose fiscal policy over the next few years mean 
that few expect unemployment rates to return to the Invel of the 
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late seventies until well past the middle of th*s decade. 
Deregulation and international competition (both, alas, in some 
danger) will mean more adjustment and job changing for 
experienced workers and the need for a more flexible work force. 
Further, capital investment incorporating new labor-saving 
techniques of production (robots and chips) are likely to 
substantially reduce the demand for traditional blue collar 
workers. Although manufacturing's share of the Gross National 
Product may not fall, the share of the work force employed in 
those activities may someday be no larger than the share employed 
in agriculture. The new technologies, if recent experience is 
any guide, are likely to compress job skills by eliminating some 
of the most and least skilled manual occupations. Finally, and T 
mention this because it is a product of what appears to be bad 
research that has been widely disseminated, there is no evidence 
that the share of small business in the labor market is 
increasing. Since some have speculated that the vocational 
education system tends to feed such businesses, it is perhaps bad 
news for the system tnat that potential market is not growing. 
On the other hand, in the one city where we looked for the 
special small business •■ ocay.onal education linkage (see the 
forthcoming research volume of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy), we failed to find it. 

What does all this suggest about the important research 
questions 0 T will mention three. First, large segments of the 
system are or will soon be obsolete. Which parts? And what can 
be done to respond to obsolete teachers and equipment? 
Adjustment to change is often delayed in the public sector where 
demand can be propped up for years. We cannot depend on market 
forces here: we need to have solid believable research that can 
drive the required resource allocations. And we need to devise 
better mechanisms to spread the costs of adjustment beyond the 
professionals in the system or the students who get shunted into 
dead-end programs . 

Second , com pet ition and the changing skill demand requi res 
better predictions about future demands (a hopeless task in my 
opinion) and a more flexible work force. We need to analyze just 
what L»asic vocational skills are and we also need to figure out 
t he best inst itut ional arrangements and pedagogical techniques 
for getting them taught. That is how we get a flexible work 
force whose members will typically spend half a century in the 
labor force. These issues also spill over into retraining of 
displaced, experienced workers. T might add that one often 
proposed solution to the prediction problem is business 
involvement in planning the system. While there are good reasons 
for business involvement, long-term l^bor market prediction is 
not likely to be one of them. Flexible workers are the only 
solution to our poor ability to predict changiag demands. 

Third, we need to understand better how vocational education 
relates to the labor market and to improve thereby its 
o per at ion . People can learn vocational skills in a variety of 
ways. We need to understand how existing and potential career 
paths, along with competitive training systems, can and should 
interact with the vocational education system. Flexible and 
cost-effective training systems with access by the disadvantaged 
to good learning opportunities should be our goals here. We must 
not draw the research boundaries too tightly. 
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Somo Guidelines for a Vocational Education Research Agenda 
in the '80s 



Jerome Moss, Jr. 



Vocational education is a field of practice — not a 
discipline (Copa, "Research and Inquiry in Vocational Education, 
Internat ional En cycloped ia of Educat ional Research ) .It is a 
man-made solution to the cont inuing need for preparing 
individuals to perform the work required by society. Moreover, 
it is just one of the systems created by our society to provide 
employment -related educat ion and training. 



The solutions to problems in a field of practice, like 
medicine, law, and vocat iona 1 education, involve taking act ion. 
Vocational educators seek to take the "best" action in each 
problem situation they face. Practitioners recognize, however, 
that the judgment of what is "best" involves their personal and 
professional values, as well as the values of the particular 
clients being served. Further, practitioners recognize that 
although similar problem situations may appear to recur, 
inevitable changes in the clients and the contexts involved will 
frequently require old solutions to be adapted to new situations 
if they are to remain effective. 

The role of research in vocational education is to aid 
practitioners in solving the problems that arise from 
professional practice. Research should provide insights, 
information, and guidance that will help vocational educators, 
their clients, and the public take better actions — that is, 
improve the effectiveness and efficiency of their practice. As 
William Cooley put it in the "Presidents Column" of the April 
1982 issue of the Educat ional Researcher : 

Some research has more immed ia te re leva nee to pract i ce , 
while other research is long range in its impact on 
educat ion . Some re suits require translation into 
instructional materials that schools can use. Other 
findings need to become part of the working knowledge 
of educators participating in the system's decision 
processes if they are to have an impact. Rut in all 
cases, the improvement of education would be facilitated 
by tetter communication between practitioners and 
researchers (Cooley, Educat ional Researcher , Vol. II, No. 4 
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It is unlikely that the many publics and practitioners of 
vocational education will all select the same set of desired ends 
(values vary too much), but if the choices can be made 
deliberate, the chances of the field remaining viable in the 
larger socio-economic context will be enhanced and individual 
programs can be designed to operate with greater effectiveness. 



Given the availability of alternative sets of desired 
outcomes, a second major task for researchers is to design models 
of "ideal" systems of vocational education that will serve 
various sets of outcomes . Each model would be, in effect, a 
macro-level strategy (expressed in systems terms) for attaining 
the desired ends. Hopefully, the models will lead to new ways of 
thinking about vocat ional edu cat ion --about the int err ela t ionsh i ps 
among its inputs, processes, and outputs and about formulating 
its problems. Certainly models would provide frameworks for 
organizing research results. But most importantly, the models 
would provide practitioners with alternative strategic-level 
plans for viewing and for improving the effectiveness of their 
operating systems. 

Comparative studies of different ways of providing 
employment-related education and training, in this country and in 
other developed countries, should help build an information base 
useful in creating the models. 

To get her , the development of goa Is and criteria and the 
design of models of ideal systems provide the basis for potential 
reform in vocational education — for making basic changes in its 
ends and means--to help insure that it continues to play a 
relevant, effective societal role in the years ahead. 

An important responsiblity of the Federal leadership role is 
to stimulate and encourage activity of the kind that may lead to 
reform, and to build the research capacity for it. 



Research should not only maximize the probability of 
vocational education doing the right thing (effectiveness), but 
it also should lead to vocational education doing things right 
(efficiency). To achieve any set of desired ends and to operate 
any system efficiencly, vocational education needs constant 
renewa 1 and servicing; it needs cont inua 1 1 n f us ions of new 
knowledge, up-to-date information, and better processes and 
products to improve the cost effectiveness. 

There are at least two ways of thinking about how research 
can help increase the efficiency of vocational education, and 
both ways should probably be utilized. Both typically utilize 



Design Models of Ideal Systems 



Improving the Efficiency of the Systems 
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the research methvods of logical empiricism. 

One way is to select an appropriate model of an "ideal" 
system, then ask what one needs to know or to develop to make it 
work, find out what is already known or available, and, finally, 
build a program of research around the unanswered quest ions . 
Research motivated in this manner would have direction, 
consistency, and interrelatedness . It would provide the means 
for improving the realism of the model and for increasing the 
model's potential usefulness to practitioners. The 
generalizability of the research results would lie in their 
contribution to the further development of the model. The 
ultimate utility of the research effort, however, would depend 
upon the extent to which the model itself is used by 
pract i t ioners . 

The second way of helping practit ioners increase the 
efficiency of programs is to study their most persistent, common, 
actual problems. This is, of course, the traditional way of 
selecting and categorizing research problems. Its principal 
advantage is dealing directly with actual problems. 
Generalizability of results depends upon the commonality of the 
problems and the similarity of the contexts in which the results 
will be used. When utilizing this way of selecting problems, 
however, research tends to become susceptible to fads, and to be 
less programmatic. Of course, if this way is used without having 
clearly stated program goals in mind, the research could lead to 
doing the wrong things more efficiently! 

Both of these ways of d irect i ng research to increase the 
efficiency of vocational education will undoubtedly yield many 
more problems than our human or financial resources can 
accommodate. It therefore seems appropriate to close this 
presentation with two final reminders: First, it is more 
important to be doing the right things than to do the wrong thing 
efficiently. Second, when the number of problems leading to 
potential increases in efficiency exceed our resources, it is far 
better to support the most creative proposals than to worry about 
prioritizing the problems. 




Research Directions for Vocational Education: A Researcher's 
Perspective 



Ruth Pierce Hughes 



Research in vocational education is all too often determined 
by who has the money and what they want to know, by the 
legislative priorities for program content (especially Federal), 
and to some extent by whatever is "in" at the moment. Over the 
last ten or so years we have had hundreds of competency or task 
lists identified, and subsequently competency-based curricula 
developed and field tested. VJe have what should he more than 
enough follow up studies of vocational program graduates, of sex 
bias and stereotyping, and of various aspects of program 
e va 1 uat i on . 

Some of that work has been excellent, and has determined 
direction for others. For vocational teacher education, the work 
of Cot re 11 (197?) laid the foundation for much of the later work 
in performance-based instruction. For example, along with 
previous work in home economics education it was used in 
identifying competencies for home economics educators (AHFA, 
197U). But, whereas Cotrell's work was appropriately considered 
research, we never considered our project to be research. Those 
activities were development, obviously of importance to our 
field, but not to be misrepresented as new knowledge. 

Follow-up studies range from well planned and well executed 
research to surveys from which results are of little help in 
planning programs or courses. Illustrative of well planned 
follow-up studies are the national surveys, but their usefulness 
for vocational education is limited. For example, the National 
Longitudinal Study begun in 197? has program and course data but 
they are difficult to use. Transcripts collected in connection 
with the National Longitudinal Study of Labor Market Experience 
may provide more usable data. In fact, it may be the only study 
from which consumer and homemaking students Cdn be identified. 

Yet those studies can provide useful data. At the other 
extreme are the plethora of surveys sent out by vocational 
educators for whatever reason. Some which crossed my desk as 
editor of Journal of Vocational Kducat ion Research included needs 
assessments from teachers on elimination of sex role 
stereotyping, on understanding the needs of the handicapped, and 
how they preferred to learn about youth organizations. Aspects 
of all three are reasonable areas for research, but the 
approaches generated no new knowledge. 

Similarly, evaluation studies are profuse and of uneven 
quality. But high quality and degree of usefulness 
notwithstanding, evaluation studies have used a disproportionate 
share of resources for research in vocational education. There 
are other lines of inquiry that are more promising, more 
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lefensible as ror.-jarch, and add -ess serious concerns. 



As one '.-.My to loo\* at research in vocational education, T 
adapted a framework which Darcy proposed C 1 979, p. 10). His 
framework was a production function as it might be used for 
evaluation. -mhedded in Harcy's model and its adaptation are the 
four elements or the CI?P model ( St u ff 1 e beam , 1971), but not used 
necessarily as proposed for evaluation. Just as elements of the 
education production function may be seen as appropriate for 
evaluation, so may they be spcn as elements for research. 



A Production '-'unction framework for Research 
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'.apted from Taroy, 1^70, p. 10; rtufflebeam, 1971, p. 346. 



Accor d :n.-: to this model, recent research has emphasized 
output a..i curriculum content, but only selected aspects. T 
should like now to review possibilities In other dimensions, as 
well as to suggest alternative directions for curriculum content 
and output. Fi^st, the input into vocational education. 



T n n u t 



rtuS?nts 

Vocat i ana 1 ed ucato r"> have 1 ooked at ex pressed need s of 
students, have related ZES and 10 to performance, and on and on. 
Put efforts to delve deeply into student characteristics have 
b^en limited. In the old days, agriculture and home economics 
teachers knew students in their family setting. They knew what 
parents expected, what occupations the students expected to 
enter, and something of the pressures the students had at home. 
Teachers used that information in working with the students, both 
individually and ; n classes. 



How can w» use today's more sophisticated techniques of data 
collection to ret comparable inforrnat ion 0 Students are less 
accessible; parents may or may not be supportive of their 
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children (or may not know how to be); some teachers have contract 
provisions which preclude visits to homes, and rapidly expanding 
technology is providing career opport un i t ies • t hat defy our 
traditional taxonomic categories and course offerings. How do we 
fit together student interest and ability, family and community 
environment, educational patterns, and work environment in order 
to provide the best possible skills for employment? 



The context in which and for which vocational education 
functions is receiving increased attention. Conventional wisdom 
always has suggested that satisfaction from life at home, at 
school, and at work are interrelated, very likely 
interdependent. Job satisfaction inventories are not new, but 
until recently the job tasks themselves were the independent 
variables. For example, in an early study of programs in home 
e conom ics occupations, re searchers assessed students' attitudes 
toward work in general and toward the specific jobs for which 
they were prepared (Nelson and Jacoby, 1967). Those data were 
entered into correlations and regressions, but that approach 
provided only minimal information to relate the educational 
program to the work environment. Recently, more rigorous 
approaches have been suggested, often for all of education, but 
also for vocational education. 

A paper by Davis and Lofquist (19^1) provides a fine 
starting point. A key thrust of their paper is that "Vocational 
training programs can and should be geared to promote a 
likelihood that competent workers will also be satisfied with 
their jobs" (p. vii). They provide many suggestions, of which 
one is study of reinforcer systems. T hat is, determine the 
reinforcer at the work site for a specific job and then simulate 
it at the training site. They also suggest how this might be 
made operational (pp. 13-21). 

Another context deserving attention is the relationship 
between home and work. Some years ago, Scruggs and others (19fifl) 
studied the interrelationship of home environment and 
employment. Results were not definite, but they were 
tantalizing. For the sample of industrial workers and their 
families they studied, tentative findings suggested positive 
relationships between employment status, knowledge of child 
development, and goals for job advancement and children's 
education. However, funding for that line of inquiry was not 
continued, and only recently has attention again been given to 
families and work, but not by researchers in vocational 
ed ucat ion . 

T llustrative of the interest of the popular press is the 
Better Homes and Gardens survey of a sample of subscribers' 
responses to a questionnaire, "How Is Work Affecting America's 
Families?" The 1 93 1 survey addressed attitudes toward work and 
jobs, the perceived effect of work on family life, and attitudes 
toward being a full-time home maker . The last dimension might 
appear more relevant to home economics, but T believe all are 
relevant not only to home economics but also to vocational 
education generally. Although most of these 2,000 middle class 
respondents were happy both at home and work, 6*1 percent of them 
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said that at times work or career pressures created serious 
strains on their marriage (p. ?5 ) . But that is only part of the 
question. What kinds of pressures 0 And what of the other side 
of the coin? T he effect of family on work? 

S t ud y of this ques t i on is i ncreas i ng; i n teres t i ngl y , it 
seems to be coming from management and r rom workers at toe upper 
economic 1 eve 1 s . One such study by t hp Catalyst Career and 
Family Center surveyed almost MOO selected major corporations and 
815 couples with the wife's career in business (Catalyst 1qS?). 
A particular concern was corporate direction for the future given 
the increasing importance of two career families. The executives 
were asked what they were doing to alleviate problems of 
two-career families and whether productivity was -.ffected by 
problems of families. It appears that corporate officials are 
aware of problems but their attitudes and policies differ. To 
illustrate: Monetary sunport for child care facilities was 
favored by 5'J percent of th* 5 corporate respondents but provided 
by 19 percent. ChiM care was also a concern of husbands and 
wives, as was communication with each other. These and other 
findings give direction to Catalyst; ^non? their projected 
projects is "Helping to make students aware of the realities of 
the workplace and stimulating them to plan concurrently for their 
career and family goals" (Catalyst, p. in). 

There are other studies, such as Crouter's, of effects of 
participatory management (l^ 0 ). However, except for an 
occasional study of college faculty (for example, Schultz 1 977 ) , 
studies of the interrelationship of home, work place, and school 
are not yet found in vocational research literature. 



Resources 

Resources put into vocat i on a 1 educa t ion are many . .Since the 
recent NIK study (19P1) dealt extensively with funding, T will 
emphasize research needed on vocational teachers: preparation at 
undergraduate and graduate level, personal characteristics and 
experiences as they relate to performance and assessment of 
teaching behaviors. 

Because many teacher educators are researchers , data on 
teachers are relatively plentiful. Papers in the Journa 1 of 
V ocat iona 1. Fd ucat i on Research are illustrative. Peters and V.oore 
T 1 982 ) compared instructional methods in an undergraduate class 
in agricultural education and Clayton (198*!) compared methods of 
preparing Future Homemakers of America ( FH A ) advisors •»* n home 
economics education. Others looked at aspects of sex equity; for 
example in the Winter 1^1 issue there were two papers, one by 
Thomas and Hogeland, the other by Morgan and Stewart. Fewer 
studies on teacher performance were reported, among them an 
assessment of the performance of home economic, teachers, first 
as student teachers then as first year teachers (Fanslow, Caputo, 
and Hughes , 1 979) . 

We need more studies like Fanslow, et al. and we need them 
over a longer period of time. The study included observations of 
actual performance of teachers rather than perceptions of what 
competencies they do or do not need or what their attitudes are 
toward equ:'ty, handicaps, or whatever is the current topic. 
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Reasons for more studies of performance are many: They hold 
promise for relating teacher behavior to student accomplishment 
and they make possible documentation of teacher reactions to 
class and school differences. Perhaps of most importance is 
following a teacher's progress. Klein (1971) notes the need for 
such follow-up in order to help teachers retain what we worked so 
hard to instill. Copoland's (1979) data show loss of skills 
(such as use of prob i ng questions) when a student teacher enters 
a class or school where the method is either unknown or poorly 
recei ved . For vocat i ona 1 teachers, T would add verification of 
t echn i cal updating as a part of the assessment . 



Goals 

None of the input items is independent of the others, 
especially goals. Given recent controversy over the purposes o^ 
vocational education, attention directed toward goals, especially 
for secondary students, might be enlightening. The recent study 
by The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
(Campbell, et al. 1981) provides 'tfvi dence that vocational 
educa t i on serves substantial n umbers of students who do not 
necessarily proceed di rect 1 y to pa i d em pi oyment at a rel at ed 
job. Some of us who have been in education for many years have 
no problem with this; we have long believed that aspects of 
vocational education are useful for all--or nearly 
all — students. Support for this was found in a survey of 
attitudes of the general public toward education in Towa. 
Substantial percentages of the random sample of 760 respondents 
attached importance to teaching skills for family living (76 
percent), to respect and getting along with people with whom they 
work and live (89 percent), to develop skills to enter a specific 
field of work (79 percent), and to be good managers of resources 
(83 percent) (Warren and Lagomarcino, 1991, pp. 30-33). Other 
studies, both local and national, address the same questions, hut 
not always in a survey wherein choices include the variety of 
goals for public schools. Could we not synthesize the many good 
surveys which include goals of public education? 

An excellent starting place would be the 198? yearbook of 
the .National Society for the Study of Education. Chapters by 
Swanson, Datta, Berryman, and Silberman would be especially 
useful for goals as well as for curriculum concerns. Consensus 
will not easily be achieved. However, the time to make explicit 
some of the implicit goals of vocational education is now. 
Further, although lines of service areas are blurring, each has 
responsibility for some aspect of those goals. When we have 
this, we can approach instructional programs with confidence. 



Curr i cul urn 



Content 

With respect to what is taught, vocational education faces 
the same concerns as all of education. Of particular relevance 
for us are the new and emerging jobs and changing technology. 
The two are often interdependent, but for discussion purposes, T 
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will separate them. 

Health areas have expanded rapidly, but none more than 
direct services to patients. Frequently, these cut across 
vocational service areas, presenting two problems for the 
curriculum developer: what to include in preparation for an 
emerging occupation and where to locate it. Our present 
categories are useful but they tend to create " t ur fsmansh ? p . " For 
example, one position (or group of pos i t i ons ) requi res a un i que 
set of skills: employees in the sharply increasing numbers of 
homes for patients who have been institutionalized but are now 
ready for a group home. There are jobs for persons with home 
economics, health care, and building ma inte nance skills. How do 
we enter this market? How do we train persons for the jobs? How 
do we take political action to assure decent pay for the 
workers? 

Another whole set of occupations will emerge from a 
development which is still in the experimental stage. Tn a 
recent issue of Discover , Grady ( 198?) describes use of computers 
to program electrical impulses to restore movement to paralyzed 
limbs. Granting the humanitarian aspects, it is difficult to 
imagine the job opportunities this will provide, but it is not 
too early to develop a way to study and teach, so that students 
will be ready for the jobs? 

Other hor i zons i n vol ve our assoc iat ion with groups long a 
part of industry but not associated closely with vocational 
education. A case in point is the apparel industry. 
Manufacturing provides 25 percent of the national income. Of 
manufacturing, apparel and other textile products are ^ percent; 
by comparison, motor vehicles are 6 percent (Bureau of the 
Census, 1931, p. *42(5). Yet we have no strong ties with the trade 
group, the Apparel Manufacturers Association, which does have an 
education committee. We are just beginning to work with the Home 
Sewing Association, another industry group interested in 
construction of garments by custom sewing methods. This alliance 
will grow, but contacts with the sewn products industry are just 
beginning. We had one contact because of a small research 
project which was written up for a trade j ourna 1 , Bobbin (Rice 
and Spencer, 198?). Future possibilities include not only 
planning instructional programs cooperatively but also research 
in cooperation with manufacturers. 



Since the late 1960s, both Federal and state agencies have 
funded many curriculum projects; in my opinion, too many of the 
wron g k ind . We * ve had curricula about curriculum in vocat iona 1 
education and, in the service areas, major projects. Tn home 
economics alone, there have been three major national efforts 
since about 1970 and untold numbers in the states. Yet rarely do 
projects address the critical issues related to how students 
learn, retain, and use information. 

Hultgren and Shear C 1 9 B 1 ) provide a rationale for moving 
beyond the technical efficiency model in vocat i on a 1 educa t i on . 
They note that "vocational education tends to be limited to 
prescriptive, technical procedures . . . problems in daily li^e 
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are not amendable ho prescription . . . (but) call for action 
based upon judgment about what ought to be done" (p. 7). They 
then call upon vocational educators to provide not only practice 
in skill development but in judgment. Procedures could be based 
on Klausmeier's (1Q3«?) work. For some years he and his 
colleagues have been developing and testing procedures for 
improving cognitive learning and development. Klausmeier's 
procedure for carrying out research on cognitive learning is 
encouraging. The objective is educational improvement in local 
schools, using researchers as stimulators an<"l consultants, and 
local teachers as innovators and developers. Given the 
traditionally close relationships among the various groups in 
vocational education, the idea is feasible, if teachers are given 
time. The problem is getting vocational educators to turn 
attention from hundreds of competency lists and highly structured 
curricula to approaches which center on providing students with 
cognitive skills that they can use for a lifetime. Can we not 
direct more of our resources to developing such approaches? 

Given the best of both worlds , content and process coul d oe 
in the same project. However, use of the Klausmeier model would 
mean very different activities by project personnel. They would 
identify content, suggest instructional strategies for helping 
students develop higher order cognitive skills, and suggest 
evaluation procedures, all of which require extensive inservice 
activities. Those activities would not develop the familiar 
curriculum modules or guides we now have. But in our search for 
emerging occupations, can we not turn also to a search for better 
methods? 



The possible range of outcomes of the total vocational 
education enterprise is a complex problem which lies outside the 
scope of this paper. Consideration of the elements in the 
model products , effects, and impact--could be limited to the 
goals identified. Inasmuch as goals themselves are not clear, 
one can look at them in relationship to the other inputs: 
students, context, and resources, as they affect students in the 
various curricula. 

T he traditional view is that the product of vocational 
education is students prepared for and employed in a particular 
o ecu pa t i on , whether pa i d or unpa i d . Data on their em pi oyment a re 
collected at the local level, then aggregated at state and 
national levels. Employment data are also obtained from other 
surveys, of which the MLS Class of 7? is illustrative (NCF!S, 



Vocational programs have other effects upon students and 
impacts upon school and community groups and organizations. 
Directions for future research might include different and better 
ways of studying outputs. 



Output 
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Prod uct s 



Certainly we will continue to monitor our product; that is, 
to follow those students of whatever age who enter programs for 
employment preparation. But are we asking the right questions 
and at the right time? Given the importance of employment and 
given related factors, other quest i ons might be asked. 

Labor market transitions account for a portion of youth 
joblessness (Congressional Budget Office, p. ?3>. Have we 

used expanded contacts with business and industry in helping 
students locate jobs? Has the influence of home and work on each 
other been related to student interest and aptitude? Have work 
experiences during the training program been realistic enough 
that career choices are valid? Such questions are best 
formulated and asked at the local level. In fact, researchers 
consider local data to be the most accurate and rea liable 
(Dunham, 1 93 0 , p. 7). Nothing prevents the inclusion of a common 
set of quest ions across a state or among states. Care fully 
collected and recorded responses could be valuable not only for 
planning and policy, but for comparison with national survey 
results . 

Use of NLS Class of 12 or similar data to obtain information 
on vocational students is a case in point. Meyer ( 1 98 1 ) used the 
data to const r uct est i mates of earn in gs for students who had had 
different amounts of vocational education, a reasonable 
exercise. But review of the data tapes revealed problems wh ich 
raised questions of validity for any but the most g^oss 
estimates. For example, records of number of high school courses 
taken over a three year period ranged from zero to as many as 
74. But even though some uses of national survey data are 
questionable, tapes are available for a variety of analyses. In 
addition, they suggest directions for complementary local 
st ud ies . 



One direction for investigations of effects is suggested by 
the recent stuc'y of patterns of participation in vocational 
education (Campbell, et al. IQBl). Tf 78 percent of secondary 
students enroll in some vocational education, what is its 
particular usefulness to the 40 percent who took a limited 
amount, compared to the 29 percent who concentrated on a 
vocational area? Compared to the 22 percent who took no 
vocational education? What are the policy implications of such 
f i nd ings? 

And where is consumer and h^memaking education in all of 
this? National data will be available from transcripts of the 
New Youth Cohort Survey, (Borus, et al. 1979), but may be 
difficult to interpret. Some effects to look for will be 
suggested by demographic questions on the survey form: age, sex, 
SES, employment status, marital status. How do those with larger 
amounts of consumer and homemaking education differ from those 
with none or little in their perception of its usefulness to them 
after school (or after adult classes)? Do they know more about 
managing a home? Do they use this information 0 Are they better 
or less well able to keep a job? 



Effects 




Again, the promising questions go back to the environments 
at home, work, and school, and to the interaction of environments 
and personal characteristics. Other questions, more 
appropriately considered questions of impact, are more 
interesting and, perhaps, more controversial. 



Suggested research on the impact of vocational education 
will be limited to consumer and homemaking education, an area of 
vocational education frequently not incU'-fed in the studies 
described above. One aspect will be its potential economic 
impact; the other will be directions for evaluation of other 
impacts . 

Consumer and homemaking education can add to income through 
use of the skills of homemaking in the market, especially for the 
entrepreneur. At the start, these activities can begin with 
little capital, often in one's own home as child care provider, 
custom sewer, or caterer. The study of entrepreneurship and its 
successful use in home economics has been reported by Fanslow 
(1981). The research question is the economic contribution of 
the entrepreneurship effort, which addresses use of skills for 
sale. There is also the question of determining the economic 
value of these skills when used in the home. 

The methods ordinarily used for calculating the value of 
household work are opportunity cost and replacement cost. 
Neither is completely satisfactory, in part because quality of 
the work is so difficult to include. Another approach under 
study is the notion of value added. Using the USDA i?7^-77 
Household Food Consumption Survey, the researchers compared food 
costs for purchased meals with cost of food used at home (Bivens, 
Volker, and Ulrichson, 198?). To put it too simply, the 
difference is value added. Among possible comparisons are 
differences in value added in families where the homemaker is 
employed conr>;u~ed with not employed or with difference in quality 
of diet with more (or less) value added. The methodology and 
data demands are complex, but could yield data on the economic 
value of consumer and homemaking educat ion . 

Another impact area is the relation of home environment to 
the work place. Again, the research would be complex, but given 
the importance to our society of work and of family, it would be 
worth pursuing, as the earlier discussion of this theme in the 
"Input " sect ion ind icated . 

Impact of programs and courses on behaviors of students is 
the final research area to be suggested. We need to know not 
only what students learned but also their attitudes toward the 
content and their use of it. Among the few studies that go 
beyond knowledge and attitude is the recent study by Mokros 
( 1 931), who evaluated parent education by assessing students' 
knowledge and perceptions of their ability to interact with 
children. Behavior was assessed by simulation, a reasonable 
approach if the sample is large. McClelland and Hughes (1982) 
interviewed past students of parent education and observed them 
with their children. Use )f their procedures might be combined 
with simulation in order to secure information from many 
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individuals. However, at the loci! love! ^npoc i a 1 1 y , direct 
observations are desirable. 

With respect to parent educa t i on and its 1 mpact f a sharply 
critical paper by Clarke-Stewart M^Ri) is instructive. Although 
we .nay not agree that there is no empirical hasp for offering the 
i nst ! >ct i on , is she claims, we should he attentive to her eogpnt 
suggestions for systematic evaluation of the programs themselves 
and of the subsequent be ha v i ors of the pa rt i c i pant s . Si m i 1 a rl y , 
we can look at outputs of other consumer and ho mem a'-: i'ng content 
areas, especially those considered critica 1 , such as, consumer 
education, nutrition and housing. 



Summary 



A production function model was suggested for identifying 
research directions for vocational education. As input, research 
was proposed on students, context, resources, and goals. Content 
and process of curriculum were included, with emphasis on 
emerging occupations and learning strategies. As output, 
products, effects, and impact viere noted, suggestions for impact 
research were limited to consumer and homemaking education. 

Research directions suggested for vocational education 
gpnera 1 1 y are the f ol 1 owi ng . 



Tnput 

- the relation and interrelations of student interest 
and ability, family and community, education patterns, 
and work environment to acquisition and use of skills 
for empl oyment . 

- e f f ect s of f am i 1 y on work and work on f am i 1 y , finding 
ways to help students plan for both. 

- teacher perf ormance over time. 

- understanding of and agreement on goals of vocational 
educa t i on . 

Curriculum 

- preparation for emerging jsbs. 

- cooperation with industry. 

- em ph. as i s on de ve lopment of human pot ent i a 1 , including 
especially thinking and judgment. 

Output 

- use of data r rom national surveys to address questions 
of policy; development of complementary local studies. 
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effects of differing amounts of kinds of consumer and 
homemaking education. 



- economic and societal value of consumer and homemaking 
education. 

Of the above directions, the most critical are those which 
directly affect development of the potential of students. To 
that end, we especially need research on work, school, and 
family; on teacher preparation and performance over time; and on 
teaching for development of higher-order cognitive skills. 
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Vocational Education Research for the 1980s: Discussion Paper 

Gordon I. Swanson 



In the decade of the 1970s, Federal allocations to 
vocational education constituted a declining proportion of total 
Federal allocations to all forms of employment-related education 
and training programs. The magnitude of state and local 
allocations to vocat ional educat ion is more d i f f i cul t to gauge , 
since they are now report ed as a pooled alio cation, and they 
continue to create the illusion that they are rising because they 
a re , indeed , a growing pro port ion of total allocations. St ate 
and local allocations to vocational education as a proportion of 
all forms of employment preparation at state and local levels is 
likely to be in a modest to sharp decline in the future. 

The pi ct ure of general educat ion research and research 
policy which emerged from the 1970s is clearer. The record of 
the 1970s has shown that: 

1. The 21 R and D Centers and the 20 Regional Laboratories 
which exist ed at the start of the decade are , most of 
them, historical episodes. The "center" concept has 
not demonstrated the vitality or the utility which was 
expected early in the decade. 

2. Programs of. educat ional R&D are not improved by 
regarding them as structural problems requiring 
frequent att ent ion to organ i zat ion and reorganizat ion . 
Frequent rearrangement of the boxes on organizational 
charts and constantly changing the cast of actors "in 
charge" may be the best evidence of a policy vacuum. 

3. Educational R & D is best described as a collection 
of "side bettors" looking for the place where the 
next game will begin. No durable constituency has 
emerged for educat ional R&D. 

What can be said about the lessons learned from vocational 
education research in the 1970s? What is seen by those who would 
offer a detached view would certainly include the following: 

1. The prior claims on R & D funding such as VEDS , 
NOICC, and similar activities at the Federal 
level together with the numerous follow-up 
studies at state levels are essentially social 
bookkee ping; they are not research , and they 
are of very limited service. They should not 
draw upon 1 imited research resources . 

2. Knowledge generation in mission-oriented agencies 
has been preoccupied with attention to educat ional 




inputs, much of it identified with legislated 
educational methodology. Many contracts can be 
viewed, for example, as the effort to demonstrate 
the efficacy of, or the bureaucracies' compliance 
with, the treatment elements of legislated 
experiments (e.g., individual educational plans, 
cooperative education, bilingual education, and a 
myriad of predetermi ned outcomes expected from 
funding formulae). This preoccupation with inputs 
is also seen in the extent to which the field is 
heavily loaded toward activities related to 
curri culum . 

3. The continued reaffirmation of a commitment to a 

"short-range" view of vocational education, as well 
as research in vocational education. This may be 
a response to frequent Congressional injunctions 
and specifications throughout the decade, beginning 
with the famous Mansfield Amendment to the Military 
Authorization Bill (Congressional Record, 20 November 
1970, pp. 5136116) . 

While the record of the 1970s is available to view, the 
programs of the 1960s are still available to be modified, 
improved, and adjusted. A place to start would be the sets of 
ob j ect i ves about wh ?' ch there is a Iread y a wide measure of 
agreement. These have been identified by Alice Rivilin In her 
Gait her Lect ures (Rivilin, 1 970, p. U R ) . 

The first is improvement in the ability to deal with the 
symbolism and the abstractions of 1 i t eracy-- read i ng , 
communicating, manipulating numbers, and handling scientific, 
mechanical, and technological concepts. Much of the testing 
movement has focused on this set of objectives, but the results 
of the testing are rarely used for analytical or policy 
purposes --to compare the effectiveness of di f f erent programs or 
s chool s , or to determine the extent to which this first set of 
objectives may be achieved simultaneously with the next two. 

A second set of objectives may be regarded collectively as 
the "ability to cope." Most citizens as well as educators agree 
that it is important for education to develop self-direction, 
self-confidence, leadership, pride in workmanship, and the 
ability to deal with new and changing situations. This set of 
obj ect i ves is cent ral to vo cat ion a 1 yout h organi zat i ons . 

A third set of objectives has to do with job skills and 
future income. There is general agreement that a good education 
prepares individuals for a good job or for the subsequent 
education or training which leads to one. Surprisingly little 
effort is given to any analysis of whether this is, in fact, true 
or to study of the conditions under which it occur;. 

Obt a i n ing a greement with the three sets of obj ect i ves has 
never been a problem of Ameri can education . Problems arise , 
however , when it becomes necessary to at t ach wei ght s to the 
several obj ect i ves in ord*-^ to al 1 ocate scarce resources amon g 
them. Does each objectiv ieserve the same amount and intensity 
of instruction? Are the objectives equally suitable to all of 
compulsory educat ion? Wh. 1 ' ch t ype of obj ect i ve is i nf luenced more 
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by inquiry, by policy, or by the conventions of the institutional 
st ructure? 



There is no question about the extent to which the American 
educational Enterprise gives uneven attention to the three 
objectives and, in fact, engages in the tracking of students 
based on relative attention to the three sets of objectives 
described above. Subject segregation is, in fact, a convention 
of the system in which the system is assumed to be neutral and 
only available to accommodate the natural segregation of students 
based on subject matter preference or life style (Fetters, 1Q75 
and idem, 1976). Not generally acknowledged, or even subjected 
to inquiry, are the effects of educational organization, 
instructional methods, or the "minimum performance" orientation 
of many vocational training programs. 

If the record of the 1970s is not cheerful, it is at least 
cheering to observe that this Colloquium will address vocational 
education research for the 1980s. The remainder of the comments 
in this paper will have such a focus. I will place them within 
the categories and terms of reference, namely: 

1) national, state, and local problems and policies; 

2) user needs; and 

3) interests and priorities of individual and 
insitutional performers. 

I begin with two premises: first, that, for the purposes of 
inquiry, the definition of vocational education should embrace 
every aspect of employment-related education and training. It 
should include informal as well as formal training and it should 
include any activity which sustains, improves, or modifies the 
occupational system in relation to individual or collective 
goals. Second, that inquiry will continue to draw most of its 
resources from government levies and that inquiry, like education 
itself, will be seen as an exercise in redistributive democracy. 
For each of the categories, I will identify two programmatic 
emphases and I shall try to avoid their being seen as mere 
project activities. 



For the 1980s and beyond, it would be most desirable if the 
entire field of employment-related education and training were 
given the same scrutiny as was demonstrated in 196*5 by the 
National Academy of Sciences panel in Basic Research and Nat ional 
Goals, done at the request of the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. It was an important step in providing inquiry 
advice to Congress and to the public. The panel was to address 
two questions: 

1. What level of Federal support is needed to maintain 
for the United States a position of leadership 
through basic research in the advancement of science 



National, State, and Local Problems and Policies 




and technology and their economic, cultural, and 
military applications? 



2. What judgment can be reached on the balance of 

support now being given by the Federal government 
to various fields of scientific endeavor, and on 
the adjustments that should be considered, either 
within existing levels of overall support or 
under condi tions of increased or decreased overall 
support? 

The panel, it should be recalled, did not give a unified 
report based on group concensus. It cave a collection of 
independent and supporting papers to clarify strategy, policy, 
and value questions. 

A similar exercise with parallel (almost paraphrased) terms 
of reference for vocational education research for the 1 Q 80s 
would launch a renewed framework for thinking about the role and 
the contribution of inquiry. It would, inter alia , require a 
rethinking of the relationship between ends and means and it 
would invite connections between knowledge and pol i cy for 
interpreting and understanding the field. 

A second suggested approach, also within the framework of 
national, state, and local problems and policies, is also taken 
from Alice Rivilin's, Systematic Thinking for Social Act ion . It 
holds that the Federal government should take the lead in 
organizing, funding, and evaluating large scale experiments with 
various ways of delivering vocational education and related 
services. Examples of such experiments have been the New Jersey 
Graduated Work Incentive Experiment (generally called the 
Negative Income Tax Experiment) and the Follow Through Program, 
which compared various approaches to early childhood education. 

The important feature is that it would be a systematic 
effort to try nev met- \ ■ ds in various places, under various 
conditions, with sui V; : lent controls, and on a large enough scale 
to permit the entire setting to have an instructive outcome. 
"Systematic" experimentation to complement the present "random" 
experimentation would necessarily involve users in ways which 
they have never previously been involved. 



In the category of user needs, my programmatic preferences 
exist along the lines of redefining the concept of "user." 
Certainly bureaucratic agencies, schools, and instructors can be 
regarded as users. But are there categories of users which are 
still undefined? 

A way of identifying new perceptions of users, and the 
policy implications of the concept, of use, is to examine the 
nature of market forces influencing any enterprise. Observe, for 
example, the extent of the rise in health care costs by the 
simple exercise of putting funds in the hands of the poor without 
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changing the nature nf the delivery system. T he growing 
popularity of the concept of educational vouchers, educational 
tax credits, and student loans may be an educational counterpart 
to the rising health care costs and a redefinition of the concept 
of u s e r . 

Tn vocational education the influence of market forces on 
sex equity, instructor quality, Incentives to engage in education 
or training, and on related phenomena is an unexamined program 
feature. The research of the Department of Labor during the 
infiOs was a beginning effort, as it examined the labor market, 
its special characteristics and its imperfections. Tt is likely 
to be an illuminating area of inquiry for vocational education in 
the 1980s and beyond. 

Also within the framework of user needs is a program focus 
for identifying and analysing the extent of job preparation and 
updating which occurs outside of the formal system. Such an 
analysis would, in turn, identify users of job preparation and 
potential users of vocational education inquiry. Presently there 
is no way o r estimating the magnitude of such informal and /or 
n on -formal training activity. Some may occur in familiar 
train. : ng sites and some may occur in voluntary organizations. Tt 
would be useful and instructive for planners as well as users of 
new knowledge about vocational elucation to be aware of the 
existence of this "shadow" training activity and the conditions 
under which ; t exists. 



Interests and Priorities of Individual 
and Inst itut i or.a! Performers 



Programmatic research which responds to the interests and 
priorities of individual and institutional performers should be 
independent of as well as i ntegrated with the specific missions 
of oporatTng~gene ies . Thin independence allows research 
attention to new problems and different target groups. By 
legislative mandate, operating agencies deal largely with the 
poor /the disadvantage, and the underserved. ^hey become the 
subjects for research as well as for training. Similarly, the 
poor, the disadvantaged, and the underserved become the patients 
in public health e!inics, in teaching hospitals, and for the hulk 
of medical research. "here is, quite obviously, an ethical 
question of whether a segment of the population should become the 
clinical material for either medical or training research. 
Independence r rom the necessity to cono.ntr.te or the target 
groups identified by legislative mandates is, therefore, 
important to individual ann institutional perVor^rr^. 

Finally, it is important for individual ar-i institutional 
performers to -ely on research programming wh'^h : nviten fi'-l ' 
initiated projects, recognizes the value o r serendipity, and 
values the merits of a widely decentralized research "unction 
servi.ng'the field. The concentration of H n in c^nt^rs or ir 
bureaucracies tends to diminish the Important -oV- o r pr^r 1 
definition and problem r inding, an .--ss^ntial aspect or »iv«*ty and 
effective research activity. 
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PART V 

Themes in the Colloquium Papers 



A Summing Up 

Henry David 



The title chosen <* or tnta v>rief delineation of the 
distinguishing features of the papers prepared for the Colloquium 
is designed to make it clear that there are several justifiable 
ways of performing this task. Tt is "A" and not "The Summing Up" 
of the themes and variations that can be heard in the twenty-odd 
presentations made in the course o<* a day and one-half. Tt is 
moreover, a personal, and not a collegial, perception and 
identification of the major suggestions made in the oap^rs for 
constructing an agenda for vocational educational research and 
development for the remaining yea^s of the iQPOs. Tt does not, 
it should be emphasized, attempt to summarize each of thp 
pa pers . 

Tt seeks, instead, to identify in the numerous, diverse 
recommendations for research and development programs and 
projects the key reference points or considerations for informing 
R * D planning and resource allocation decisions. Tt does thns 
by establishing half a dozen broad headings under which, without 
doing violence to their substance, the variety of R H needs, 
programs, projects, and methodologies discussed in the papers 
coulc' be arrayed. Each of these headings, it must be understood, 
overlaps with others, even though it stands as a separate item in 
a six-fold taxonomy. Those who are troubled by the failure of 
this taxonomy to be all-inclusive, may, of course resort to the 
device or adding a seventh "Mon-Elsewhere Classified" (n.p.c), 
under which the entries that do not fit under any of the six 
proposed may be placen! 

Before T specify the patterning of critical R & 0 features 
that T derived from the papers, it is useful to reiterate that 
there is a warrant for finding others. Thus, one could 
reasonably conclude that a high proportion of the papers 
essentially argue a case for assuring an adequate resource base 
for conducting R&D activities on all three levels of 
government--Federal , state, and local--that would serve (i) to 
enhance the quality of vocational education programs r Qr all 
categories of students, (?) to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
those programs in benefitting their participants, and (?) to 
show, therefore, that expenditures on vocational education 
programs are fully justified. This could be a framework for 
another and different "summing up." 
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The Six-Fold Taxonomy 



The six headings under which T believe almost all of the 
suggestions made for R&D activities in the IQROs may be 
distributed are: 

1 . Change 

2. Students 

3. Educational Processes 

JJ . Resources for R&D and Their Allocation 

5. Getting a Better Handle on the Future 

6. Information and Knowledge for Policy Making 

These should not be thought of as the labels for R&D 
program areas. They should be taken tp be shorthand terms for 
sets of considerat ions that, as I have said, should inform 
decisTons on the planning for R&D activities and on th* 
allocation of resources for their conduct. In saying that they 
"should inform, " I mean that they should enter into systemmatic 
chinking about the formulation of R & D program areas--and not 
merely about individual R&D projects. In so doing, they would 
play an influential, but not an exclusive, role in defining both 
the purpose of R & D activities and the uses of their results. 
3y "inform," I also mean to suggest that they can serve as 
criteria in assessing the operational outcomes of R & D program 
planning and resource allocation decisions. 

The brief discussion of each of these shorthand terms that 
follows indicates the set of considerations each represents and 
also the ways in which they interrelate and, as has been noted, 
overlap . 

Change . A pervasive theme in the Colloquium papers is the 
need to focus research on the changes occurring in the larger 
societal and economic environments within which the vocational 
education enterprise operates. Change is a distinguishing 
feature of the nation's economic life--in the level of activity 
and its structural characteristics, and in the organization and 
management of economic enterprises. Changes in technology are 
said to be taking place at an ever increasing pace, with 
consequent major effects upon work force requirements and the 
knowledge and skills that workers must acquire and develop. 

It is commonplace to speak of the revolution taking 
place--or about to take place — in almost all aspects of the 
society's life as a result of the new information and 
communication technologies. Recent development in automation and 
the roles of computers and robots in production processes are 
said to herald a new industrial revolution. The nation's 
population and the composition of its labor force are changing, 
as are the aspirations, value-systems, and behavior of its 
people. Change also marks the nation's eccnomic and social, 
including educational, policies, as well as its foreign policies 
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that alfo affect Its economic and social life. The nation's 
resources available for and expended on education, including 
vocational education, have also been experiencing significant 
changes. (It is not surprising that Colloquium participants, in 
the light of reductions in funding levels for R&D, asked: "How 
are we to learn to do more with ^ess?") 

Implied by many of the papers is the notion that the 
vocational education enterprise is neither as well attuned nor as 
responsive as it should be to the dynamic forces at work by the 
nation. They suggest that the local character of the enterprise,, 
the very nature of educational institutions, and inadequate 
resources create resistances to or lead to lags in adapting to 
social, economic, and demographic changes. As a result, it is 
difficult for vocational schools and educators to effect 
improvements in the quality of vocational education programs. 

T he solution to this situation is to pursue systematically 
designed researc-h programs on the sources of change and its 
consequences for vocational education and also on improving 
methods for anticipating future changes in key factors affecting 
the enterprise and for estimating the results of such changes. 
The papers generally assume that the outcomes of such inquiries 
could be fruitfully applied to a variety of purposes: to improve 
vocational education planning activities, both short- and long- 
range; to rationalize and hasten program modifications; to 
stimulate and sharpen curriculum improvement and revision; to 
provide a basis for more informed decisions on the allocation of 
resources; and to shape programs of teacher education and 
training and of personnel development. In particular, the 
importance of having and using better knowledge about 
occupational and labor force changes, labor demand and supply 
relationship, and the operations of labor markets was stressed. 

In short, the papers by and large reaffirmed a critical 
function for R & D in improving the quality of vocational 
education by focusing on the factors of and the problems 
engendered by change, without, however, being naive about the 
many unresolved problems of assuring the effective utilization of 
the results of inquiry. 

S tudents . A less pervasive theme voiced in the papers is 
found in the R&D activities proposed that may be described as 
being student-oriented in one or more of three ways. T hese 
recommendations register in part the view that R & I) programs 
should be designed primarily to produce knowledge that would 
benefit learners. Tn part, they are a^so seen as essential for 
demonstrating the contributions made by vocational education not 
only to the subsequent work life of students as individuals hut 
also to the economic life and the security of the nation. 

One category of the recommended R&D activities calls for 
providing more information than is now available about the 
different needs and characteristics of the variety of students 
enrolled in vocational education programs and about the duration 
and intensity of their courses of study, as well as about their 
subsequent transition from school to work. The assumption is 
that information of this kind is essential for making sound 
decisions relating to both the means for effecting program 
improvement and the better understanding of student performance 




as of vocational programs 1 ng . A second category of R \ D 
proposals is concerned with the problem of assuring up to date 
program offering, curricula and related instructional materials, 
and ma chines and tools. These implicitly recogn izp the real 
danger that students may be taught obsolete occupational 
knowledge and skills, a criticism long made of certain vocational 
education programs . 

A third category of student-oriented P * D efforts 
recommended in Colloquium papers consists of those designed to 
e xpand and improve what is known about the e f f e cts of 
participating in vocational education programs upon learners. 
Such proposed inquiries seek bett er knowl ed ge about bot h t he 
economic effects- -measured by subsequent experience in the labor 
market with employment and unempl oyment , with rates of pay and 
levels of earnings over time, and with occupational status and 
mobility- -and with noneconomic effects, including further 
education, work attitudes, and occupational and job 
sat i sf act ion . 

This class of recomme ndat ions re fleets the grave 
dissatisfaction felt in the. vocat ional education community with 
the fact that so little, relatively, is known about what 
difference the experience witn vocational education and training 
makes in the subsequent lives of individuals. 7 or a variety of 
reasons, knowledge on this score is at best partial, generally 
uncertain, frequently conflicting, and, consequ3ntl y , a natter o r 
d ebat e . 

The vocat i on a 1 educa t i on commun i t y , especi a! 1 y at the 
secondary school level, on which most of the evaluative research 
on effects has been conducted, understandably feels vulnerable on 
the score that the claims made that measurable benefits are 
conferred upon students are not supported by compelling 
evidence. Consequently, further research of high quality on 
effects, particularly that use longitudinal survey data, is given 
in several Colloquium papers, a sense of urgency and high 
priority. 

Kducat i onal Processes . Related to student-oriented R&D 
are recommendations made for studies of educational processes and 
for additional emphasis on developing improved instructional 
instruments, including curricula, and teaching techniques. These 
reflect several different sources of concern. One is that much 
remains to be learned about how effective teaching and learning 
can be ass u red with special cat egori es of st ude nts , such as the 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, and those not proficient in 
F. ngli^h. Another is that little, if any, investment is being 
made in the field of learning theory that is being applied to 
vocational education. A third is that a knowledge base for 
reducing dropout rates is lacking, even though claims are made 
that vocational education programs do have this effect. A fourth 
is that teachers iack the knowledge and skill to fulfill newer 
purposes with which the vocational education enterprise is 
charged, such as reducing sex stereotyping of occupational 
programs .^,nd compensating through remediation techniques for 
student deficiencies in basic skills. 

It should be added that a greater interest was exhibited 
during Colloquium discussions than *n the prepared papers in 
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'*> , -'* ,> " o.;:-:^ of ^nC'T-n o-vrges from the inability, given 
• ' ^os t t -1 uni^rtaV ^Tortn of recognised worth and 

■ "* I m s -" *.-o 1 • i *• t Mo v r'' v ]ii ■' r* 4 funding on a scale that would 

• 1 1 1 '•" • 1 'it*!* 4 f ;r- t Mo cor. i act of ot h^r mer i t or i ous activities. A 
' » " * ; j ! J '> ->n s t r'uet i on and operation of 
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possible the errects on ' earners or part 1 ci paring in vocational 
education courr.os and programs. Still mother reason for beinr 
concerned wi th probl ems of al 1 ocn' i ng scarce resouroes grows out 
of t ho fact that 1 arge shakos of red ueed s'ede ra 1 funding a re 
«a r marked in t ho Federa 1 1 en i si at. i on for the ^at i on a 1 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee and The Nat ion" 1 
Center Tor Research in Vocational Education and that the 
remaining Hinds are spent largely on P 4 D linked to numerous 
policy priorities s^t by the U.S. Department of Ed u cat ion in line 
with chan gi ng a dm 1 n i s t rat i on objectives. Cr i t i c i sm^ mad e of 
vocat ional educat ion research act i vi ti that are devoted to 
trivial problems, are misdirected, a^e fragmented or are 
duplicative were part of the theme of the need to improve the 
ways for roach 'ng sound decisions on allocating resources for 
r e s e arch and d e v e 1 o pm ° n t . 

Get t i ng a r >et t cr Hand 1 e on the Future . T he theme of P & D 
being more sharply focus ^ on elements of change is, o r course, 
related to the notion that some of the resources available for 
research be allocated to "futures" research. This point is made 
explicitly or i--licitly in reve^al Colloquium papers. Tt 
reflects the vi* i w that in the .ibsenco of specific efforts to 
anticipate future technological, labor force, and occupational 
d e V" 1 opment. s , vocational education programming will always run 
the risk of lagging beh''nd current needs. A r utures cast to 
research would, it was assumed, enable the field to engage in 
planning that is more genuinely prospective than that now being 
condu »tpfl . / 



~he unle raying argument, in short, is that if the enterprise 
could s^cur** a better handle on the future, It would pain the 
' ead time needed by institutions to be responsive to the dynamics 
of economic ind soc'il change. Improvements in forecasting 
t°chrvques wore visualized as one important step toward this 
goal. At the same time, however, doubt was expressed that even 
improved national forecasts of labor demand and supply 
relationships would ever serve to save planners from making 
error:;, particularly with respect to local program decisions, or 
from the charge of b^ing unresponsive. 

Tn format i on and Know ledge for Pol icy yak i ng . Just as a 
number of papers register a strong sense that R A 0 programs 
should be designed so as to serve practitioners, so others made 
the point that policy makers at every level of government would 
benefit enormously from inquiries seeking to produce information 
and knowledge usable for policy assessment, modification, and 
format i on . How po 1 i c : es work out in f act , how they m: ght he 
improved, and whether they should be terminated or replaced are 
questions that legislative bodies, e 1 e c t e I and appointed 
governmental officials, school boards, an! the courts are called 
on to answer . A 1 1 too common 1 y , however, they un dert ake--or a re 
compe \ 1 ed t o do so armed with inadequate or unreliable 
information and partial or imperfect knowledge. Tt is not 
surprising, therefore, that the suggestion was made that a policy 
inquiry along the lines of the Vocational Education Study, 
conducted by the National Institute of Education, mandated hy the 
Educat i on Amendments of i h76 ( P . L . 9'I-'J8?) , be period i ca 1 1 y 
repeated. At the same time, it was made clear that this kind of 
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study o r Fprlo-ril vo?.iUoml education legislation and of its 
systenir e f f e ets oou 1 *! not ,ii onn serve the needs of policy makers 
at all three levels of rovernment and in al"> settings. 



The theme of policy-oriented studies is, of course, an 
over I app \ ng theme. Tr. is not at odds with the preceding five 
sets of central considerations or reference points for R % D 
programming i n the future that I derived from the Colloquium 
piper:-,. Tt is obvious that the fruits of well conducted 
inquiries centering on change, students, educational processes, 
allocating PAD resources, and the future could he useful to 
pol i cy makers . 

The point was made, however, that the R £ 0 that has been 
and is being performed is not conceived for the most part with an 
eye to policy makers being primary consumers of the results. 
Researchers and practitioners, it was observed, are likely to be 
the primary audiences for R D products that are written *n 
language (if not specialized jargons) with which policy makers 
^re not conversant and presented in formats--such as the journal 
article or the technic il research report — with which they are 
un r am'liar. The implication was that the information and 
knowledge produced by much ongoing vocational education R * D 
would be relevant to policy-making functions if they could be 
communicated and packaged differently. 



Thore ar» four quick observations to add to this personal 
"summing up"-- to "this brief delineation of the distinguishing 
features of the papers prepared for the Colloquium," as T said 
earlier. 

One is a final reminder that it is an acutely personal 
s umma t ion , and that others will no doubt read different messages 
in the papers. 

The second observation follows r rom th^'s and it is that each 
reader should depend upon the papers, and not upon the ''summing 
up," to get a sense of the range and variety of considerations 
set forth for shaping ? & D programming that emerge as a result 
of bringing different perspectives to bear on task of 
recommending agendas for R h 0. 

The th' rd observation is that every "summing up" is 
inevitably reductionist in effect and, therefore, washes out the 
specificities and details in recommendations that help illuminate 
the intended purposes and subsequent use of the R \ n proposed. 

The fourth and final observation is that the Colloquium 
seemed so worthwhile to participants that many o r them urged the 
s pon soring a gene i es to assure that similar o r f ort s be carried out 
in the future in order to contribute to more ri gorous thinking 
about and planning of R \ D programs. 



Concluding Observations 
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APPENDIX A 



Agenda for a rpl loquium on 
Vocational Education ResearchTor the 1 Q 30s 



Sponsored by 

The Coordinating Committee on Research in Vocational Education 

and 

. The American Vocational Education Research Association 



July 29-30, 1982 

National Academy of Sciences 

2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20MR 

The Board Room 



July 29 



9:00 I. Introduction: Howard E. Hjelm, Department of 

Education, Chairman of the CCRVE 

IT. Approaches to Research Programming: Howard E. Hjeli 
Cha i rman 

A. Research Suggestions from the Report of the 
Committee on Vocat ional Educat ion Research 
and Development" ! 1 976 : Rupert Evans, 
University of Illinois 

?. . Research Suggest ions f rom a Nat ional 

Tnst iUit„0, of Education Research on Education 
and 'l os tf*' Report of an Agenda Meet ing , 197«, 
and" "from the NIE Vocational. Education Study: 
Henry David, National Institute of Education 

C. Eederal Priorities and Patterns of Research 
Support 107/4-1081: Glenn C. Roerrigter, 
Department of Education 
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TIT. National Perspoct i ves on Research Programming for 
the mSOs: Henry David, Chairman 

A. Congressional Perspectives: 

Howard Matthews, Majority Staff, Senate Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources 

Charles V7. Radcliffe, Minority Staff, House 
Committee on Education and Labor 

8 . Views from the National Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education: George Wall rod t, Acting 
Executive Hi rector, NACVE 

C. Views from the Mational Commission r or Employment 
Policy: Kenneth M . Smith, Chairman, MCF P 

IV. State and Local Perspectives on Research Programming 
for the 1990s: Glenn C Boerrigter, Chairman 

A. State Level Perspectives: 

Dave McQuat, RC*J Director of Research, Division i 
Vocational Education, Florida State Department o 
Education (for Joe D. fills, State Director of 
Vocat i onal Ed u cat Ion ) 

Pascal D. Forgione, Jr., Pureau of "esearch, 
Planning and Evaluation, Connecticut State 
Department of Education 

Ronald F) . McCage, Director, V-TECS , Atlanta, 
Geor gi a 

E. Michael Latta, Executive Director, North 
Carolina Advisory Council on Vocational 
Ed u cat i on 

Rebecca Douglass, Director, Fast Central Curricu 
Coord i nat ion Center 

1?:30 Lunch 

1-70 IV. State and Local Level Perspectives on Research 

Programming for the 1QRn s (Continued): Glenn C. 
Roerrigter, fhai rman 

Pi. Local Level Perspectives: 

Duane R. Lund, Superintendent of Schools, Staple 
X innesota 

A . Thomas Oyst e r , Superv isor of Voca t iona 1 and 
Industrial Education, Poard of Education, 
Washington County, Maryland 
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4:30 
July 30 
9:00 



12: 30 



TV. State and Local Level Perspectives on Research 

Programming Tor the 1080s (Continued): Glenn C. 
Boerri gt er , Chai rman 

B. Local Level Perspectives (Continued): 



V. Researchers' Perspectives on Rc-search Programming 
for the 1980s: Henry David, Chairman 

A. Views from the Editorial Board of the 
Journal of Vocat ional Educat ion Research : 
rVile Oliver, Editor 

B. Views of Individuals: 

Dani el H . Saks , The Brookings Inst i tut ion 
Denis Doyle, American Enterprise Institute 
Ad journment 

V. Researchers* Perspectives on Research Programming 
for the 1980s (Continued): Henry David, Chairman 

B. Views of Individuals (Continued): 

Robert H. Meyer, The Urban Institute 

Jerome Moss, Jr., University of Minnesota 

Path P. Hughes, Iowa State University 

Gordon I. Swanson, University of Minnesota 

VI. Concluding Colloquium Session: Howard F. Hjelm, 
Chairman ^fct 

A. A Summing Up: Henry David 

B . Di s cuss ion 
Adjournment 



George ?, . Ouarles, Office of Occupational and 
Career Education, New York City Board of 
Educat ion 



Merle Strong, University of Wisconsin 
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APPENDIX B 



Curtis C. Aller 
F. Marion Asche 
Burt Barnow 

Paul Barton 

Ralph Berrman 

Glenn C. Boerrigter 
James E . Bottoms 

Seymour Brandwein 

Pat Brenner 

Louise Corman 

Robert L. Craig 



lloguium Participants 



Director Employment Studies, San Francisco 
State University, 1600 Holloway, San 
Francisco, CA 94707 

Professor, Division of Vocational Technical 
Education, Lane Hall, VPI - State University, 
Blacksburg, VA 24061 

Director, Research and Evaluation, Employment 
and Training Administration, Department of 
Labor, Patrick Henry Building, Room 9100, 
Washington, D.C. 20213 

National Institute for Work and Learning, 
1302 18th Street, N.W., Suite 501, Washingtor 
D.C. 20036 

National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, 425 13th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20004 

Chief, Personnel Development Branch, OVAE, 
ROB 3, Room 5608, Washington, D.C. 20202 

Executive Director , American Vocational 
Association, 2020 North 14th Street, Arlingt< 
VA 22201 

Employment and Training Administration, 
Department of Labor, Patrick Henry Building, 
Room 9402, Washington, D.C. 20213 

National Commission for Employment Policy, 
1522 K Street, N.W., Suite 300, Washington, 
D.C. 20004 

Educational Policy and Organization, 
National Institute of Education, Department 
of Education, 1200 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20208 

American Society for Training and 
Development, 600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Suite 305, Washington, D.C. 20004 
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Henry David 

Rebecca Douglass 

Denis Doyle 

Rupert Evans 

Pascal D. Forgione 

John T. Grasso 

Doris Gunderson 

Robert C. Harris 

Gerry Hendrickson 
Laurabeth Hicks 

Howard F. Hjelm 

Ruth P. Hughes 

Thomas Johns 

Carole M. Johnson 
E. Michael Latta 



Educational Policy and Organization, National 
Institute of Education, Department of 
Education, 1200 19th Street, N.W. , Washington 
D.C. 20208 

Director, East Central Curriculum 
Coordination Center, Sangamon State 
University - E22, Springfield, IL 62708 

American Enterprise Institute, Inc., 1150 
Seventeenth Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 
20036 

Professor, College of Education, 2 P C Educatioi 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana, IL 
61801 

Bureau of Research, Planning and Evaluation, 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford, CT 06106 

Research Associate, Office of Research and 
Development, West Virginia University, 415 
Knapp Hall, Morgantown, WV 26506 

Chief, Programs of National Significance 
Branch, OVAE , Department of Education, ROB 3, 
Room 5026, Washington, D.C. 20202 

Chairman, Department of Vocational Education, 
School of Education , Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47405 

Program Evaluation, Department of Education, 
FOB 6, Room 4122, Washington, D.C. 20202 

Director, Division of Development and 
Dissemination, OVAE, Department of Education, 
ROB 3, Room 5078, Washington, D.C. 20202 

Director, Division of National Vocational 
Programs , OVAE , Department of Education , 
ROB 3, Room 5042, Washington, D.C. 20202 

Professor, Department of Home Economics 
Education, Iowa State University, Ames, IA 
50011 

Director, Regulation and Legislation Staff, 
OVAE, Department of Education, ROB 3, Room 
3682, Washington, D.C. 20202 

70001 Ltd., 600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., 
Washington , D.C. 20024 

Executive Director t North Carolina Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, 530 
Wilmington Street , North , Raleigh , NC 27604 
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Sar Levitan 
David J. Long 

Duane R. Lund 
Howard Matthews 

Ronald D. McCage 
Dave McQuat 

Robert H. Meyer 
William Mirengoff 
Jerome Moss, Jr. 

Jay Noell 

Dale Oliver 

A. Thomas Oyster 

Allen Phelps 

George Quarles 

Charles W. Radliffe 



Center for Social Policy Studies, George 
Washington University, 2000 K Street, N.W., 
Suite 454, Washington, D.C. 20006 

Acting Director, National Institute of 
Handicapped Research, Department of Educati 
Switzer Building, Room 3511, Washington, D. 
20202 

Superintendent of Schools, Staples Public 
Schools, Staples, MN 56479 

Assistant Staff Director for Education, 
4230 Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Director, V-TECS, 795 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, GA 30364 

RCU Director of Research, Division of 
Vocational Education, Florida State 
Department of Education, Knott Building, 
Tallahassee, FL 32 301 

Urban Institute, 2100 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 200 36 

Bureau of Applied Social Research, 1990 M 
Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036 

Professor, Vocational-Technical Education 
Building, Room 210, University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, MN 55108 

Statistician, Planning and Evaluation 
Service, Department of Education, FOB 6, 
Room 3127, Washington, D.C. 20202 

Professor, Division of Vocational-Technica 
Education, 243 Lane Hall, VPI - State 
University, Blacksburg, VA 24061 

Supervisor , Vocational and Industrial 
Education, 82 3 Commonwealth Avenue, Room 
730, Hagerstown, MD 21740 

College of Education, Office of Vocational 
Research, University of Illinois, 345 
Education Building, Urbana, IL 61801 

Chief Administrator, Center for Career and 
Occupational Education, New York Board of 
Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
NY 11201 

Minority Counsel, Committee on Education 
and Labor, Room 2174, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C . 20 515 
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Rodney Riffel 

Stuart Rosenfeld 

Daniel H. Saks 
Susan Sherman 

Dorothy Shuler 

Kenneth M, Smith 

Marian Stearns 
Merle Strong 

Gordon I . Swanson 
Robert E . Taylor 

Rick Ventura 
George Wallrodt 

Bayla White 



Educational Policy and Organization, 
National Institute of Education, Department 
of Education, ]200 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20208 

Educational Policy and Organization, 
National Institute of Education, Department 
of Education, 1200 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20208 

The Brookings Institution, 1775 Massachuset 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

Executive Secretary, Vocational Education 
Committee, Commission on Behavioral and 
Social Sciences and Education, NAS - NRC, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20418 

Education Evaluation Specialist, Planning 
and Evaluation Service .. Department of 
Education, FOB 6, Room 4122, Washington, 
D.C. 20202 

Chairman, National Commission for Employmen 
Policy, 1522 K Street, N.W., Suite 300, 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Director, Social Sciences, SRI Internationa 
333 Ravenswood, Menlo Park, CA 94025 

Director, Wisconsin Vocational Studies 
Center, 964 Educational Sciences, 1025 West 
Johnson Street, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, WI 53706 

Professor, 116 Classroom Office Building, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 5510 

Director, The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 
43210 

Executive Director, National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education, 425 13th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004 

Acting Executive Director, National Advisor; 
Council on Vocational Education, 425 13th 
Street, N.W., Suite 412, Washington, D.C. 
20004 

Budget Examiner, Office of Management and 
Budget, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Room 7019, 
Washington, D. 20503 
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Ralph Bergman 
Glenn C. Boerrigter 
Henry David 
Lynn D erne ester 
Howard F. Hjelm* 
Laurabet h Hicks 
Maxwell Mueller 
Rodney Riffel 
Warren S immons 
0. Ray Warner 



of The Coordinating Committee 
earch in Vocational Education 
and Meeting Attendees 



National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Educatio: , Washington, D.C. 

Personnel Development Branch, OVAE, 
department of Education 

Vocational Education Study Project, 
National Institute of Education 

Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, Department of Education 

Division of National Vocational Programs, 
OVAE, Department of Education 

Division of Development and Dissemination, 
OVAE, Department of Education 

Special Education and Rehabilitative Servi 
Department of Education 

Vocational Education Study Project, Nation 
Institute of Education 

Programs on Teaching and Learning, Nationc 
Institute of Education 

Office of Career Education, Department of 
Education 



♦Chairman CCRVE 
**Members as of September 1982 
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American Vocational Education R esearch Association: 
Executive Committee and Editorial Staff 



President Ear l B _ R USSe ll 

'Jy.iiwaizp of Sllinoia 

Past President Ronald D. McCage 

Vocu t icna I - Fecke.i ca I Concert iicn of Sta tea 

President-Elect ...... Jay Smink 

The National Center for Ecvcavek in Vocational Education 

Recording Secretary Charles C. Drawbaugh 

Xu tffr"i't: Un iverui iy 

Membership Secretary Connie J. Ley 

University of Nebraska 

Treasurer Clyde F. Maurice 

Florida State University 

Chairperson, JVER, Editorial Board . . . F. Marion Asche 

Virginia Polytechnic Ine lute and State University 

Editor j. Dale Oliver 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Associate Editor Robert C. Harris 

Indiana University 

Managing Editor Wesley E. Budke 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

Beacon Editors Michael F. Burnett and Gary E. Moore 

Louisiana State University 
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